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LOOK FORWARD. 
BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


Why give a thought to that which has been done? 
No triumph can from out the past be won, 

But in the future there is not a height, 
Wherefrom life cannot win a new delight ; 


And if the soul will dare to front the skies, 

Dark with the storm-wrack that along them flies, 

It will not miss the sunlight drifting through, 

From rents that show unsullied deeps of blue. 
—Transcript Monthly. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At last there seems likely to be an issue 
made upon the management of the public 
schools of Massachusetts, in which women 
will have an opportunity to make them- 
selves felt. Faneuil Hall was packed to 
the doors last Wednesday evening, in re- 
sponse to a call for a mass-meeting to dis- 
cuss the school question. Platform, floor, 
and balconies were crowded to their ut- 
most limit—people sitting on the report- 
ers’ tables, and, even then, more than 
fifteen hundred people, unable to enter, 
held an overflow meeting in Tremont Temw- 
ple. The unexampled spectacle of hun- 
dreds of women, patiently standing on the 
crowded floor the entire evening, showed 
their interest. Stirring denunciations of 
the action of the School Committee in 
withdrawing Swinton’s Text-Book from 
the schools, and in censuring Mr. Travis 
for the instruction he had given in regard 
to the clause and foot-note in that book 
regarding indulgences, were made, and the 
Speakers included clerical representatives 
of most of the Protestant denominations. 
Few people present dissented, only one 
negative vote in regard to the resolutions 
being given, and the applause and cheers 
which greeted them were long and loud. 

-wars ~ 

The enthusiasm reached its climax 
when Rev. James M. Gray (Episcopal) 
said that there had been only two votes in 
the School Committee against the with- 
drawal of the text-book in question from 
the public schools. That all honor might 
be given to the sex, he wanted to say that 
the two who voted nay were the only two 
women on the committee. [Great ap- 
Plause.] One of them was present. She 
Was the one who should hold that flag in 
her hands. [Cries of “Yes” and applause. } 
These women were Mrs. Fifield and Miss 
Caroline E. Hastings, he said, and amid 
great enthusiasm he presented the Ameri- 
can flag to Miss Hastings, who waved it, 
and then he added: ‘I think there will be 
some converts to the idea of woman suf- 

here to-night.” [Applause.] 
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It has been evident for several years 
that the most direct step to full woman 
Suffrage in Massachusetts lies in a more 
8eheral exercise by women of the limited 
but important right of suffrage which 
they already possess. How to effect this 
has been the question. It now seems 
Probable that the rescue of our common 

trom the control of demagogues 
“ ®rouse the women of Massachusetts 
thelr political duties. 





Friends in the country towns of Massa- 
chusetts ask for information about the 
school suffrage law for women. Assessors 
and registrars are sometimes ignorant of 
its provisions, and unwilling or unable to 
answer inquiries. Next week we will 
give full particulars for city and country. 
Hundreds of women will vote this fall 
who never voted before. 
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‘The executive and advisory committees 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
met at the Sherman House, Chicago, on 
the 6th inst., Hon. M. B. Castle, chairman, 
presiding. The vext annual meeting will 
be in Rockford, in November. Justitia will 
be the State organ. The Illinois Society 
will remain independent of both American 
and National Societies, but in sympathy 
with both. 
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The Educators at Newport this week 
considered the higher education for 
women, and the conclusion was in favor 
of higher education. 
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Women are learning the value of the 
“still hunt” in politics. The W.C. T. U. 
of Osgood, Ind., nominated a town ticket 
for the recent election of town officers, and 
had it printed. The tickets were distrib- 
uted election day without the voters know- 
ing their origin. It suited the moral ele- 
ment exactly, the opposition ticket being 
headed by two saloon-keepers. The race, 
for the most part, was to secure a law and 
order marshal. The women’s ticket was 
the winner, but the ladies were so quiet 
over their victory that the county did not 
know anything about it for several weeks. 

———*oe--— -— 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe returned last 
week from her long Western journey, 
thoroughly refreshed. Mre. Howe started 
in April directly after the Women’s I[nter- 
national Council and went by way of 
Washington Territory and Oregon to Cal- 
ifornia. She was delighted with the 
people she met, and the places she visited. 
She lectured in many of the large cities, 
Walla-Walla, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, etc., sometimes speaking 
two or three times in the same place, 
preaching on Sunday. Mrs. Howe found 
a@ most royal welcome and a co-operation 
so cordial that, as she said, ‘‘They made 
my business their business.”” She was 
particularly interested in Washington Ter- 
ritory, where women are voters, the same 
as men are. The people are among the 
finest that are to be found anywhere. The 
soil is fertile and rich, and the Territory 
holds large possibilities. But the great 
interest in it to Mrs. Howe was that it held 
the scales of justice even for women as 
well as for men. Mrs. Howe is gladly 
welcomed home. She will be in Newport 
for the summer. 

————_r- o___ 


Mrs. Livermore has been appointed by 
Gov. Ames as one of the representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Mussachusetts, 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Prison Association, the sessions of which 
are to be held in Boston, from July 14 to 


July 19. a 
—-—-— - 0 © 6 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon is doing a 
great work in Nebraska, holding meetings 
day afcer day in spite of heat and long dis- 
tances. She gave a Fourth of July address 
at Crete, which is highly commended. 
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President Seeley, of Smith College, says: 
‘**Women neglect bodily exercise more than 
men.” This is no doubttrue. But if the 
dress of men was as much in the way of 
exercise as is the dress of women, men 
would shrink from the trouble it involves 
as much as women do, and they would not 
exercise more. A little girl in short frock 
will play as long and as hard as her broth- 
er. When exercise involves nearly an en- 
tire change of clothes, the wonder is not 
that she takes so little exercise, but that 
she takes any. 
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The Morgan County (Ind.) Gazette says 
of the “Foremothers’ Day” celebration 
held there, on which occasion Mrs. Gou- 
gar delivered the oration: 


“For the first time in the history of Mar- 
tinsville, ‘Foremothers’ Day’ was cele- 
brated on July 4. The ladies had cele- 
bration in , and they labored ear- 
nestly and long to make this, their first at- 
tempt, a quad beneees. . There was not that 
wild halloing, swearing, and rowdyism 
that usually accompany demonetrations 
on this day. The old-time idea that a man 
had to become intoxicated on that day, in 





order to celebrate, has vanished ; and Mar- 
tinsyille had the most orderly and one of 
the most pleasant celebrations ever held 
within its No extra police force 
was necessary. The people who composed 
the ] ga ng were well dressed and 
well-behaved—all true types of law-abid- 
ing American citizens.” 
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The New York Star publishes a woman 
suffrage column every Sunday. This is the 
first time a metropolitan daily has regu- 
larly opened its pages to the cause, and 
it is a forward step for which its mana- 
gers deserve credit. As the Star was long 
the organ of Tammany Hall, and is now 
considered the representative of President 
Cleveland’s administration, its course is a 
favorable sign. It does not editorially 
advocate woman suffrage, but expresses 
willingness to give the subject a hearing. 
It has also invited anti-suffragists to give 
their views; but as yet there have been no 
responses. ‘The column is under the edi- 
torial charge of Mr. Hamilton Willcox, at 
whose instance it was begun. 

——_—__+o«— -—_—_ 





Those who take a summer outing should 
carry with them suffrage literature, that 
every opportunity may be used to carry 
the good gospel of equal rights for women. 
Leaflets for ten cents a hundred can be 
had at the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. 
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THE ALCOHOL AND OPIUM HABITS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I receive frequent letters of inquiry con- 
cerning the medical treatment of patients 
who have become addicted to the use of 
alcohol, opium, and other stimulants and 
narcotics. Can these depraved habits be 
cured? Whatisthetreatment? Are there 
private institutions where the victims of 
these habits can be treated without pub- 
licity? Are educated and competent phy- 
sicians at the head of them, and are nurses 
and attendants employed who will deal 
kindly with their unfortunate charges? 

I lack time to reply in detail to the great 
number of these and other letters of in- 
quiry, and beg permission to answer them 
in bulk through the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
[ know from observation that there are 
numerous afflicted households, which en- 
dure untold miseries from the wreck of 
some one of their beloved members who 
is powerless to break the habits that have 
sapped the foundations of character, emas- 
culated the will, and broken the nervous 
system. ‘There is no help for them until 
they are withdrawn from temptation and 
placed under restraint. ‘The care of a wise 
and skilled physician is also necessary, 
and if he be one whose specialty is treat- 
ment of these habits, and of nervous mal- 
adies generally, 80 much the better. 

Aside from the recognized institutions 
for the insane and inebriate, I know of but 
one private medical home, where persons 
are received who are suffering from the 
use of alcohol and opium. ‘This institu- 
tion is in the village of Baldwinville, 
Mass., about seventy miles from Boston, 
on the Fitchburg Railroad. It is in no 
way connected with the Hospital Cottages 
in the same town, those being State hospi- 
tals for poor children. The town is near- 
ly a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, is remarkable for its good sanitary 
oondition and entire freedom from tempta- 
tion; the scenery in the vicinity is charm- 
ing, and the drives delightful. 

Only a limited number of patients can 
be accommodated in thishome. A charm- 
ing family life is enjoyed, and as both 
houses are heated by steam and provided 
with modern improvements, there is no 
lack of home comfort. For all patients 
there is absolute retiracy, when they wish 
it, and the causes of illness are known 
only to the physician in charge and the 
nurses. The physician is Dr. L. W. 
Baker, a man endorsed by some of the 
most noted practitioners and scientists of 
our times, who makes nervous diseases a 
specialty. Among his patients there are 
always victims of alcohol and opium, who 
are treated most successfully, and with 
great kindness, as in Dr. Baker’s service 
there are most courteous and companiona- 
ble nurses and attendants. 

I have written from personal knowledge, 
and any additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the resident physi- 
cian, Dr. L. W. Baker, Baldwinville, 
Mass. I have no hesitancy in recommend- 
ing the institution to any who are seeking 
retreats for their friends, where they may 
be aided in a return to good habits, anda 
strengthened nervous system. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





A PUBLIC-SPIRITED WOMAN. 


Mrs. Celia Whipple Wallace, the “silent” 
partner of the Justitia Publishing Com- 
pany, isa lady of refinement and educa- 
tion. She is said to be possessed of great 
wealth, much of which she uses for hu- 
mane purposes. Her especial work is for 
boys, and much of her time is given to the 
waifs of Chicago. She recently gave new 
suits of clothes to one hundred and twenty 
boys in the “home” at Norwood Park, Ill. 
Mrs. Wallace is a fine writer; her poems 
and prose articles, lately published in Jus- 
titia, have won favorable criticisms. She 
makes her home at the Sherman House, 
Chicago, where her rooms were placed at 
the service of the woman suftragists dur- 
ing the Republican convention. Pundita 
Ramabai and Baroness Gripenberg were 
her guests during their last visit to Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Wallace has a cottage at Sara- 
toga, where she will probably spend the 
summer. Her donation of five hundred 
dollars toward a permanent fund was the 
means of founding the Woman’s Protective 
Agency. The Prohibition campaign fund 
and the Murphy movement have also re- 
ceived large donations from her. H. 

——— ee —~—_— 


TWO MARTYRS FOR WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C., JULY 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed are the facts in regard to Prof. 
L. B. Haynes. ‘Those who think women 
do not want suffrage in the South, can see 
by this something of the bitter opposition, 
if not persecution, that we have to endure 
for opinion’s sake. 


Columbia Special to Oharlotte Chronicle. 


“*As a result of the recent prohibition 
movement, the Rev. L. B. Haynes has 
been forced to retire from the faculty of 
Columbia College, an institution under 
the control of the Southern Methodist 
Church. Mr. Haynes was a professor in 
this large college, and holds extreme 
views on prohibition, and is a strong ad- 
vocate of female suffrage. He is also in 
favor of a third party movement, and was 
one of the leaders in the recent prohibi- 
tion convention. There was apprehension 
lest his opinions about woman’s rights and 
third party would prove obnoxious to the 
patrons of the college, und would cause 
the withdrawal of the young ladies. He 
declined to resign, and the trustees set him 
aside by electing another man in his 
place.” 

Miss Mary Yeargin, a teacher in the 
same college, has also resigned, and for 
the same reasons. 

May the hour of woman's emancipation 
move more rapidly in the future than it 
has in the past! Mary P. GRIDLEY. 
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THE FRENCH CODE RESTRICTS WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The French code forms an excellent rea- 
son why French women are not more 
known in the great arts, such as sculpture, 
music, painting, literature and the drama. 
The social code of the average American 
woman is fully as rigid, and the majority 
of wives and daughters are compelled to 
abide by the family code as those of 
France are by the legal code. 

Is not this a sufficient reason why 
women do not, so far, appear as compos- 
ers of music to any great extent? To 
compose music requires time at command 
and a will urtramelled by conventionali- 
ties such as women are usually surround- 
ed by in American homes as well as in for- 
eign ones. Music is a spiritual gift as 
much as an intellectual one. 

CLARA M. BRINKERHOFF. 
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SUMMER REST FOR WOMEN. 





The “Summer Rest Society” was started 
& year ago, and owes its existence to the 
efforts of a few young women, some of 
them themselves self-supporting. It offers 
board at a very low price to gentlewomen 
who in any way are supporting them- 
selves. Their house is at Paskack, N. J., 
& post-hamlet on the New York and New 
Jersey Railroad, one hour and ten wmin- 
utes from New York City, and has accom- 
modations for twelve persons. Now that 
the warm weather has set in, all who can 
will be anxious to get into the country for 
a breath of fresh air, and some of our 
readers may be glad to learn where they 
can obtain good board with exceptionally 
pleasant surroundings for $3.50 a week. 

The aim of the society is to give to 
women wearied with their winter's work 
the comforts of a refined home at a rea- 
sonable rate. Address, Mrs. A. Speyers, 
415 W. 23d Street, or Mrs. Chas. G. Tay- 





t lor, 28 E. 9th Street, New York. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. MATTHEW ARNOLD has been re- 
fused the pension enjoyed by her late hus- 
band. 

Miss May W. WuitNey takes the place 
held by Maria Mitchell as professor of as- 
tronomy at Vassar College. 

Dr. CLARA MARSHALL is appointed 
dean of Pennsylvania Women's College, in 
place of Dr. Rachel Bodley. 

Mrs. Ipa C. Hurtin delivered the 
Fourth of July oration, at Sherwood, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, it is said, wrote 
the temperance plank of the Republican 
platform, and will speak for the party 
through the campaign. 

Miss FANCHON M. Pappock, the daugh- 
ter of Maggie Mitchel! (Mrs. Paddock), 
has sailed for Europe, with the purpose 
of passing two years in the study of music. 

QUEEN VICTORIA has given $350,000, 
the balance of the woman’s jubilee offer- 
ing, to St. Catherine’s Training Hospital 
for nurses for London poor. 

THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN, while 
at Barcelona, three times visited the 
American department of the International 
Exposition and expressed great interest 
therein. 

Mrs. Henry L. YOuncG of Poughkeepsie, 
at the late commencement of Vassar 
College, made an addition of five thousand 
dollars to the general endowment fund of 
the college. 

Mrs. HARRISON, wife of the Republican 
candidate for President, is possessed of a 
great deal of artistic talent. Her specialty 
is the representation of flowers, and her 
home at Indianapolis shows abundant 
evidence of her skill in still-life coloring. 

Mrs. JuLIA NoYes STICKNEY will go 
with the National Educational Association 
on its trip to California, Yosemite Valley, 
and Yellowstone Park as correspondent 
for newspapers in Boston, Salem, Ver- 
mont, and New York. 

Miss JULIA WEDGEWOOD, in the 
Woman's World for July, has an article on 
‘“‘Women and Democracy,” in which the 
writer argues that woman represents all 
that is good in Democracy, because her 
sympathies must ever be with the op- 
pressed. 


Mrs. James K. POLK, in Nashville, 
Tenn., performed the “long-distance open- 
ing” of the Cincinnati Centennial on the 
fourth instant, by touching the button 
that rang the gong in the Centennial 
building, thus announcing the opening of 
the ceremonies. Gov. Foraker explained 
the circumstances, and proposed three 
cheers for President Polk's widow. 


Miss Emma Cass, of Hallowell, Me., 
whose poems have appeared for several 
years in various New York and Boston 
publications, has been invited by Mr. 
George Bancroft Griffith to contribute to 
his forthcoming ‘*Poets of Maine.” The 
volume will contain verses from over four 
hundred Maine writers, including some 
not now resident in the State. 


Miss ZILPHA SMITH, of Boston, attended 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, in Buffalo, N. Y., this week. 
Miss Smith hus had wide experience and 
success in charity organization work and 
in establishing local charity conferences. 
Wednesday, July 11, Miss Smith spoke to 
all interested in charitable visiting or 
work of any kind among the poor, in the 
Women’s Union Parlor, vn her special 
subject. 

Miss HARRIET P. DAME, in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, has in her 
possession a large white eilk handker- 
chief, bordered with red and blue stripes, 
which bas in the centre a picture of Gen. 
W. H. Harrison. It was presented to Miss 
Dame in Boston during the presidential 
campaign of 1840 by a young man from 
St. Lovis. Miss Dame was an army nurse 
during the late war. 


Mrs. MATTIE MCCLELLAN Brown, vice- 
president of the Cincinnati Women’s Col- 
lege, was one of the secretaries of the 
Indianapolis Convention, and as such did 
credit to the women. Mrs. Brown is 
one of the founders of the Prohibition 
Party, and as a leader among the Good 
Templars, helped sow the seed of the 
present movement when most of those 
now engaged in the W. C. T. U. were. not 
Temperance workers. ‘Gunethics,” by 
Rev. Dr. Brown, is one of the strongest 
utterances on the woman question, and 
shows that the Doctor and his gifted wife 
see eye to eye on this greatest of reforms. 
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TO A CHRISTIAN 


iv 

My Dear Friend :—Theging@e the | 
ra] and divine arrangem: bf l, 

As you say, we 0 : 

b 7 j t 
written in our mem >; Christ's of 
to redeem, and the woman is not greater 
than her master. I am willing to agree 
with you, but when you yourself lay down 
the law, and ay that God means what He 
says, ‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband 
and he shall rule over thee, and that for 
man the ground is still cursed, and he still 
eats in sorrow bread earned by the sweat 
of his, brow, while woman is cursed by 
bringing forth her children in pain,” I 
ask you to be sure that these words of the 
ancient prophets are not used figuratively. 
Certainly some of the texts in these first 
chapters of Genesis have been misunder- 
stood for ages. It must be conceded, as 
wise theologians have agreed, that natural 
laws are as divine as the written laws of 
God, and when they conflict a new inter- 
pretation of the written word must be 
found. 

God’s word is adapted to the progres- 
sive spirit of every age of the world. The 
six days of creation, instead of being in- 
terpreted as formerly to mean six natural 
days, are now understood to mean long 
and indefinite periods of time, conforming 
to geological periods established by the 
calculations of scientific research. As to 
the curses pronounced upon Adam and 
Eve, a little reflection will show that they 
were not given as laws for their guidance 
in their relations to each other, but were 
impressed upon the physical condition of 
the earth and their relation thereto. Adam 
was not commanded to plant weeds to 
make his harvest of fruits and cereals 
more difficult, neither was Eve commanded 
to be obedient to her husband, but the 
natural condition was impressed upon her. 
They had no particular mode of clothing 
prescribed to them, nor were they re- 
quired to live under a particular form of 
government. They were not prohibited 
from developing any legitimate form of 
government or from acquiring proficiency 
in the arts and industries or anything else 
calculated to promote their welfare and 
happiness. 

Society has certainly undergone great 
changes in its organization since the days 
of Moses. Doubtless many commands in 
both the New and Old Testament were 
given for conditions which no longer exist. 
For example, slavery is clearly taught in 
the Old Testament, and was recognized 
by Paul, but the commands in reference to 
slavery in these Oriental countries where 
it existed and was recognized, have never 
been supposed to abrogate that general 
command to do unto others as you would 
have them dounto you. ‘The Golden Rule 
would establish woman suffrage at once. 

Recurring to the curses on Adam and 
Eve, in all the commandments there is 
none absolute in regard to governments. 
Men were not forbidden to use the patri- 
archal form, nor ordered to live only in 
republics or under kings or judges. ‘They 
were commanded to obey the powers that 
be, but that only forbids turbulence, riot, 
and law-breaking violence ; it does not for- 
bid. the use of lawful means to change the 
form of government, nor declare in whom 
the power of administration shall be 
vested. The mode of declaring who shall 
wield the power of government can be 
reached in many ways. It might be the 
result of trifling incidents; it might follow 
the decision of a great battle, or it might 
depend upon the votes of women. In this 
curse, which you regard as a settler of the 
woman question, there is nothing against 
woman’s sharing in the labors of the field, 
the vineyard or the chase with her hus- 
band. Nor do we find any Scripture ex- 
cluding her from the shop where she may 
assist him, nor is there any impropriety in 
her going on a journey with him, or to the 
polls when he votes, especially after she 
has been given the privilege of doing the 
same thing. 

The Jews, being simply a pastoral peo- 
ple, it is probable that their command of 
expression and language was sometimes 
at fault, and in their day all the available 
labor of woman was required to feed and 
clothe the family; but in this day she no 
longer is required to spin and weave; 
machinery now does this work. We do 
not believe that the curse rests so heavily 
to-day upon woman. The sacred Word 
says, ‘God once repented that He had 
made man.” Anyhow, God being willing, 
the curse is lightened upon man and 
woman. We bear children with less pain, 
and the steam pump saves some sweat 
from the manly brow. An old-time phy- 
sician once refused chloroform to his 
patient as being an unscriptural easing of 
the curse, but the spirit of this age is un- 
willing to shut out one-half the race from 
the privileges of this new dispensation ; 
especially when this half is every day be- 
coming more anxious upon the subject. 
If, hereafter, we shall be ‘‘equally yoked” 
and have ‘‘fellowship” and ‘*communion” 
together, a state of things impossible be- 
tween master and servant, we shall be sat- 










from her, and in a scientiffe-andfiatural 
sense is in substance if not in structure 
one with her; how foolish, then, is the 
attempt to make distinctions, and to fix ao 
impassable gulf betweea women and their 
fathers, husbands, sons and brothers! 
The time is at hand when the world will 
no longer submit to such injustice. 
CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
New Orleans, La. 
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LETTER FROM INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Fort GIBson, INDIAN TER., 
JUNE 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been two weeks in this beautiful 
country. The prairies stretch away scores 
of miles as level as the sea, with vast 
herds of cattle grazing, and the sweet 
June sunshine resting lovingly over all. 
This is inspiring. But when I am in the 
straggling Indian villages, full of dogs 
and pigs, the weeds growing rank and 
high, and no sidewalks, then I realize that 
I am far away from my Northern city 
home. I am here on a mission for the 
Ww. ©. T. U. to lecture and organize. 
Thus far I am having good success. The 
missionaries, the teachers and the minis- 
ters ure my helpers, and they receive me 
most hospitably in their homes. Last 
week I found an aged missionary who had 
been here asa teacher and preacher for 
forty-five years. He preaches in the little 
settlements, and presides over a school. 

‘Do you enjoy your work?” I asked. 

‘“*Yes, but it is uphill work,” was the 
reply; ‘‘but there will be only a few more 
years.” 

He is now seventy-eight years of age. 

Then I found a missionary woman over 
sixty, the daughter of a missionary who 
has translated the whole New Testament 
and also many of the best hymns into the 
Creek language. She, too, seemed a 
happy woman. I tried to think what 
made them so happy. Was it wholly 
divine grace? I only expected to stay six 
or seven weeks, and was literally pining 
for my home and friends. 

Well, they have a large measure of 
divine grace, and thus families are with 
them and a “‘board” behind them; hence 
there is no worry over the wherewithal 
for food and clothing. Then the holy joy 





of seeing so many young people coming 

into the Master's field is of itself the pur- 

est of compensations. 

At Muscogee I had the opportunity of 
| going to the camp, and seeing the tribes 
|} that live in the western part of the Terri- 
| tory, and all still in native moccasin, paint 

and feathers. There had been a great 
council at Fort Gibson. These people 
were on their way home and camped near 
the seminary. President Barnes took me 
to see them. Only one could speak Eng- 
lish and we talked a little with him. 
One woman was taking her breakfast 
directly from the kettle. The food seemed 
to be a meat broth with plenty of onions 
in it. There were no spoons, no plates, 
no knives or forks; she drank it directly 
from the kettle. 

A little girl was starting for town on 
her pony. She was gayly decked with 
feathers, and her red blanket was em- 
broidered with yellow. Little bells orna- 
mented her skirt. ‘These bells gave a 
musical tinkle as she rode along. She 
looked like a future Ramona. 

Several of the men and their wives were 
also starting for town. These squaws 
walk close behind their husbands, never 
by their side. Minnehaha’s ‘‘I will follow 
you, my husband,” came to mind as I 
watched them trotting off. But these 
Western tribes are very different from the 
Cherokees and Creeks, among whom I am 
working. The missionaries have a won- 
derful influence. They civilize as well 
as Christianize the people. Their beau- 
tiful, quiet lives do even more than 
their words. These lives are a daily ob- 
ject-lesson that appeals to the hearts and 
consciences of the people. 

‘These Indians are the lords of the soil in 
their native Territory, and the white men 
from the States come in and marry the 
| Indian girls so as to secure claims to land. 
My audiences are so bleached out that I 
cannot tell the Indian from the pale-face. 
Some wonderfully handsome Indian girls 
are among them, and they dress prettily. 
Many of them wear thin white dresses, 
with ostrich plumes upon their summer 
-hats. I do not wonder that the white 
boys fall in love with them, even without 
the consideration of the broad acres. 

The Indian men choose their own chiefs 
and officers, but do not vote in presidential 
elections. Every Indian woman with 
whom I have conversed says, ‘‘The women 
ought to vote, too.” 

After my lecture, one evening, an Indian 
theological student said to me: 
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“Oh, yes, I know what St. Paul said. 
He told the men they had better not mar- 
ry. ,When ail the men obey him in that 
regard, then the women will all keep 
silent.” - 

The Ramonas and the Alessandros are 
searce in this region. This Cherokee 
nation had probibitory laws even before 
they had them in Maine. I have not. yet 
seen a drunken Indian. 

Sarau M. PERKINS. 








For The Woman's Journal. 


BROTHER JONSING’S OBJECTIONS. 





{From a Poem on “Oracles,” delivered ty a 
Anniver of Nichols Acotomy, Pudiey, i DY 
Mr. Chas. T. Catlia, of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The mighty Council of a Church, whose name 

Throughout our Nation holds historic fame, 

In earnest conference sat a while ago 

In yonder city, as most women know. 

How they debated ; how they planned ; how pondered 

The vexing problem! How the Brethren wondered 

Whether in conscience they could dare permit 

A woman-delegate with men to sit! 

Day after day, with eloquence undoubted, 

Against poor Woman Brother Buckley spouted ; 

Day after day, with equal akill and grace, 

Did others gallantly defend her case. 

One said, ‘‘ "Twere treading paths of deadly sin 

To let these upstart, pushing women in ;” 

And one retorted, with Camp-meeting shout, 

“You bring destruction when you shut them out!” 

The fight waxed fierce; each day the brawl grew 
broader, 

The Brethren howled, the Bishop shouted ‘order!’ 

And so the thing went on until, one day, 

When nearly every one had said his say, 

Lo, from the delegation of the South, 

A colored brother opened up his mouth. 

Forgetting how, through war’s relentless years, 

His hopes had hung on Woman’s prayers and tears; 

Forgetting all that Woman's hand had done 

Freedom to save and keep our Union one; 

Forgetting how twas Woman’s wondrous pen 

Transformed his race from chattels iato men,— 

He somehow thus essayed the grand occasion 

To vindicate the African Persuasion. 

“Bishop and Bredren, somehow seems to me, 

Dis Conference better let dese women be. 

*Pears like, po’ critters, dey’s mistook dere callin’, 

Dese women comin’ here a-catawaulin’. 

Bredren, beware! Don’t make no fatal error, 

You’ll find dese women jest a holy terror! 

Dey’ll always talk, dey’ll always make a fuss, 

Dey haint no business settin’ here wid us. 

Whar dey belong’s de kitchen, cookin’ vittles, 

Dere Heaven-appinted work is pots and kittles, 

Don’t let ’em in; de Scripter puts it plain, 

De man’s de head and he must hold de rein! 

I stands on Scripter, whar it’s clarly writ 

De man shall boss, de woman must submit. 

Bredren, beware! Don’t plant no pi-snous seeds, 

Ye’ll spile de garden, lettin’ in de weeds. 

Do’ Paul he plant, an’ ’Pollinaris water, 

Dat crop won’t pay,—becase it had’nt orter!”’ 


And so Sir Afric Oracle orates, 

While Woman listens, smiles, and patient waits, 
Content to know she’s bound to win this fight, 
Content to trust, because she’s sure she’s right. 
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ARAB SLAVE-HUNTERS IN AFRICA. 


We are informed from sources both offi- 
cial and unofficial, of a terrible increase in 
power and activity of slave-trading and 
slave-hunting as carried on in Eastern and 
Central Africa by the Arabs. ‘Quite 
modern is this organization of murder and 
captivity,” says the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle in an earnest article on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘for Livingstone saw the first of the 
hordes who had ventured into the central 
regions of the continent. But it has attained 
frightful dimensions, and is now proceed- 
ing with ruthless method and overpower- 
ing forces behind it.” 

On May 14 the Manchester Guardian 
contained a letter from Mr. C. H. Allen, 
F. R. G. 8., the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in 
which some terrible descriptions are given 
of scenes recently witnessed in Africa by 
a correspondent of the Society : 


During the years 1881 and 1882 Lieut. 
Wissmann and Dr. Pogge made a remark- 
able journey across the heart of Africa to 
the south of the Congo. They traversed 
aregion but little known, where the na- 
tives were of a superior type, skilled in 
the working of copper and iron and in all 
the industria] arts. Their villages were 
models of cleanliness; the houses well 
built and surrounded by gardens and 
palm-trees ; some of the settlements were 
more like cities than villages, containing a 
population of some hundreds of thousands, 
and requiring some three or four hours to 
march from one side tothe other. The in- 
habitants were as yet unacquainted with 
Arab traders. Ivory, black and white, as 
articles of commerce had never entered 
into their conceptions. Now this pleasant 
scene is all changed., From a letter writ- 
ten from East Africa at the commence- 
ment of this year by a noted traveller, we 
learn that the populods country through 
which Wissmann passed has now been de- 
fe ne by Arab slave-traders, and has 

e a desolate wilderness. After kill- 
ing the men, the women and boys have 
been taken to the coast, and such as sur- 
vived the horrors of the journey have been 
shipped to the sugar and clove plantations 
of the neighboring islands. 

‘Twenty years ayo the celebrated explor- 
er, Dr. weinfursh, during his expedi- 
tion to the Welle River, near the country 
now ruled over by Emin Pasha, thus de- 
scribes his horror at the scenes he wit- 
nessed: ** my wanderings I 
was ever puzzling out schemes for setting 
bounds to this inbuman traffic. The trav- 
eller in these lands is kept in one perpetual 
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populated, and producing all that man 
could desire. . . . The scene has changed. 
All is wilderness. The population has 
fled. Nota village is to be seen. This is 
the certain result of the settlement of 
Khartoum traders. They kidnap the 
women and children for slaves, and plun- 
der and destroy wherever they set their 
foot.” 

The explorer Stanley once witnessed the 
horrors incident to one of these raids, 
though unable to interfere. ‘The invad- 
ing force had desolated a fertile territory 
covering an area of 34,700 square m 
and inhabited by about a million peacef 
and industrious people. The banditti had 
devastated 118 villages and 43 districts, 
and their entire rr only amounted to 
5,000 captives and 2,000 tusks of ivory. In 
order to obtain these wretched prisoners, 
not fewer than 33,000 persons been 
butchered, and the loss inflicted upon the 
invaded country is beyond calculation.” 

The “intensified revival of slave hunt- 

ing,” which now undoubtedly exists in 
Central Africa, “‘amounts to an interna- 
tional scandal, and it should be quickly 
and effectually dealt with. It is intoler- 
able that hordes of robbers should be per- 
mitted to murder and enslave au unarmed 
and peaceful population, whilst civilized 
Europe and America look on without 
thought of interference. . . . 
‘**The task need not be considered impos- 
sible or even very difficult. The routes 
traversed by the slave hunters, and the 
markets to which their wretched captives 
are brought, are well known, and if the 
European Powers would enter into the pre- 
ventive work with a show of steady ear- 
nestness, the strength of the Arab invasion 
would soon be exhausted.” 

Mr. Allen tells us that there appears 
some reason to believe that the main in- 
stigators of these raids and the men who 
supply the sinews of war, in the form of 
cooely weapons and ammunition, are to be 
found in Zanzibar. Some pressure might 
be brought to bear “upon the authorities 
in Zanzibar and other ports to restrict the 
importation of arms, and to prevent the 
departure for the interior of notorious 
slave-dealers.” C. I. 





WHITE SLAVES AT THE NORTH. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a class of people in this country 
who get up at 5 A. M., and seldom get 
back to bed until ten and eleven at night; 
who work without reading the whole of 
that time, and receive no other emolument 
than food and the plainest clothing. They 
understand something of every branch of 
economy and labor, from finance to cook- 
ing. Although harassed by a hundred 
responsibilities, driven and worried, re- 
proached and looked down upon, they 
never revolt, and they cannot organize for 
their own protection. 

Not even sickness releases them from 
their posts. No sacrifice is deemed too 
great for them to make, and no incom- 
peteucy in any branch of their woik is 
excused. No books or essays are written 
in tribute to their steadfastness. They die 
in the harness, and are supplanted as 
quickly as may be. 

These are the housekeeping wives of 
laboring men. It is they that get their 
husbands’ breakfast at 5 A. M.; get the 
children off to school, do the washing, 
ironing, baking, sewing, scrubbing, sweep- 
ing, and marketing, care for the babies and 
do the family mending after the husband 
lies asleep. ‘They go to bed, but hardly to 
sleep, for nursing children often draw 
their life from them all night long. 

What leisure or enjoyment is there for 
them? What chance for improvement or 
uplifting? What do they think of the 
eight-hour movement? It means to them 
that the calico they now buy for tive cents 
will cost eight by-and-by; that the coal, 
instead of six, will soon be seven and eight 
dollars a ton, and that the pittances out of 
which they buy these bare necessaries of 
life will be less before long. Is it a pleas- 
ure to them that their husbands will have 
two hours more of leisure? If the men 
stay at home during that time, the chances 
are that the wives will be reproached for 
what is deemed neglect, and that some of 
the children will be whipped. Will the 
husbands fetch coal, or polish the stove, 
or take the washing from the line, or go to 
market? Not for one day in the 365. ‘Too 
often they will irritate their wives with 
their witticisms, will make the children un- 
happy, and then leave for some place more 
suited to their selfishness. It sounds hard, 
but itis true, and every woman knows that 
itis true. She knows that there will be 
two hours less in which to earn money, 
and two hours more in which to spend it. 
She knows that her burden will be no 





lighter, and in patient cynicism she awaits 

























































































































































acted for theif Denefit? 

Are there any prominent journals adyo. 
cating their cause? What would their hus. 
bands say if these women turned out en 
masse and voted not to work buta certain 


}-pumber 


or demanded 
that a more righteous division of the in- 
come be made hereafter? They .would, 
doubtless say it was midsummer madness. 
Is the picture overdrawn? Do or do not 
these women receive their shares? Is work- 
ing fifteen hours a day, cooking over hot 
stoves, scrubbing over washtubs, exposing 
the body to every danger of our fickle cli- 
mate, bearing on an average one child a 
year, and making both ends meet after the 
rent is paid and the husband’s beer money 
is spent, in return for food, shelter, and 
the plainest clothing—is this a fair half of 
the working partnership? Is this an equal 
division of labor with an equal distribution 
of the profits? What would some of the 
men who are parading the streets, volun- 
tarily out of work, and in their best clothes, 
do if they found themselves bound to em- 
ployers by a tie that could not be dis- 
solved, while their work was made a thou- 
sand times more laborious and the hours 
nearly doubled? Mary Harris. 
Foxboro, Mass. 





BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE. 


SOUTHINGTON, CT., JULY 2, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

With pleasure I read the note in the last 
JOURNAL regarding the Bicycle Club in 
Wasbington, but I cannot help regretting 
that those enterprising ladies lost so good 
an opportunity of establishing their claim 
to freedom of movement as was offered by 
the formation of this club. Had they 
adopted a proper dress for riding, when 
they adopted the bicycle, we should not 
have read under the head of ‘Ladies’ 
Bicycle Club” anything more scurrilous 
than “‘a flirting of lace, a flying of skirts— 
and the modest reporter turned away his 
eyes.” 

What might heave been gained at one 
stroke—viz., the bicycle and a suitable cos- 
tume for riding—must now take two. 
When will the second be taken? 

When [ read Miss Willard’s enthusiastic 
‘*Wheel” Story, published several months 
ago in the JOURNAL, and found that the 
little girl rode a tricycle while her brother 
rode a bicycle, I questioned in some bitter- 
ness: ‘‘How long will the ‘weaker sex’ 
submit without protest to the doom of pro- 
pelling three wheels while her brother goes 
ahead of her with two. The bicycle and 
tricycle seem to me strikingly symbolized 
of the position of male and female human 
beings in the world to-day. 

I knew that women would eventually 
achieve the tricycle, but I little thought 
they would ever perpetrate the folly of 
mounting it in skirts. Nevertheless, ‘the 


world do move.” 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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A DOG THAT LOVED BEER. 


Poor Nellie is dead! Nellie was a dog, 
a fine spevimen of the Russian fox-terrier 
breed. She had one fault, and that was 
her love for lager beer. Nellie was con- 
sidered an inveterate tippler, and while 
intoxicated, the other day, met a terrible 
death by being run over and killed by 4 
heavy laden truck. There were probably 
few such smart dogs as Nellie. She was 
the property of Andrew Reardon, a bar- 
tender in Lynch’s saloon. Last summer 
Nellie, who had made the saloon her head- 
quarters, became addicted to the use of 
beer. It was nothing unusual to see the 
animal going to the trough and sipping 
the drippings. The customers rather en- 
joyed this, and for hours sometimes 
watched the antics of the young dog. 
During the winter months she limited her 
consumption of the beverage, and 4p- 
peared resolved to drink moderately. A® 
the warm weather came on, however, 
Nellie drank more than ever, and op ac- 
count of her intemperate habits and fool- 
ish action, became a scandal to the neigh- 
; borhood. Not until recently did Nellie 
show symptoms of having become a com- 
plete slave to drink, however. Herowner 
observed it also and kept her securely 
chained in the rear of the store, furnishing 
her with a moderate allowance of lager- 
Two weeks ago Nellie gave birth to pups, 
and was released from her impriso0- 
ment. She was chased away from ‘the 
beer troughs several times, but when not 
observed would tackle the lager again. 
She began to drink to excess, and would 
stagger when in that condition to her 
bunk and sleep off the effects of her de 
bauch. It was no uncommon occurrence 
after a nap of a few hours for her to g° 
straightway again to the trough avd 
quench her thirst. Since the birth of her 
puppies she had become more dissipated 
thaneyer before. One day she began 
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THE FIGHT FOR PURE FOOD. 

The aggressive war waged by the Royal 
Baking Powder Company upon the hosts 
of adulterated and impure baking powders 
gold throughout the country ts haying a 
desirable effect. The bitter attacks upon 
the Royal Company by the manufacturers 
of the impure goods (which are made 
doubtless both from a spirit of revenge 
and in the hope of breaking the effect of 
the damaging exposures), with the official 
confirmation of the charges which in turn 
have come from various State authorities 
fully corroborating the statements origin- 
ally made by the Royal Company, have 
awakened a wholesome public sentiment 
in favor of repressive laws, which means 
mischief to the illegitimate traffic. The 
public has probably been as much amused 
by these intemperate and ridiculous at- 
tacks upon the Royal as that company has 
been, doubtless, proud to receive them. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company set 
out some time ago to expose the character 
and to break up the sale of adulterated 
baking powders. Having found from an 
examination of many specimens that there 
was a large number of actually injurious 
powders in the market, they brought the 
matter before the public, and denounced 
the makers by name in the press and to 
the health authorities. The affair was 
taken up by physicians, Boards of Health 
and Legislatures throughout the country, 
chemists were employed to test the vari- 
ous powders in the market, and the Gov- 
ernment itself directed analysis to be made 
before it would purchase the supplies 
needed for army, navy and Indian uses. 

The result justified the charges made by 
the Royal Company. Not only were the 
majority of baking powders in the market 
found to be largely adulterated, but many 
of them were ascertained to contain alum 
and other poisonous ingredients to such an 
extent as to render them positively unsafe 
for use in human food. Asaresult, many 
of these injurious mixtures were driven 
out of the market, and the sale of ‘all seri- 
ously interfered with. No occurrence of 
recent date has been so far-reaching as 
this in its beneficial influence upon the 
public health, and the boldness of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company in the in- 
auguration of such a warfare, and their 
energy in carrying it forward with such 
important results, were universally com- 
mented upon and appreciated. In making 
the charges they did not hesitate to enter 
into competition with every other baking 
powder in the country, and it is a public 
satisfaction that in the official tests by the 
Government and State chemists, and by 
Boards of Health, the Royal Baking Pow- 
der has been declared to be the superior of 
all others in strength, purity and whole- 
someness, and absolutely pure and free 
from all inferior substances. 

From recent official reports it is evident 
that the alum and otherwise impure goods 
have again come upon the market in dan- 
gerous quantities, and their old enemy, the 
Royal, is again upon the war-path. In 
Continuing its warfare against these goods 
the Royal is meeting with the old-time op- 
position and abuse. The public, however, 
will appreciate, as heretofore, both the ob- 
ject of the “alum men” and the action of 
the Royal Company, and award full jus- 
tice to the company that so fearlessly 
stands up for its protection from suchi’ad- 
venturers. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


TE Kine or Fouty IsLanp AND OTHER Pxo- 
PLE. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888, 
Price, $1.25. ° 


These eight simple, beautiful, character- 
istic American stories are full of quiet 


_ life and keen observation, with an under- 


current of pathos which thrills like the 
low, sad moan of the distant surf, heard 
at night beyond sight of the sea, among 
green hills and grassy uplands where 
sheen are feeding. The King of Folly 
sland, The Courting of Sister Wisby, 
Mic Landsca Chamber, Law Lane, 
wo. Peek’s motion, Miss ers 
paichers, A Village Shop, and re 
ochette are all so that they would 
each have made the reputation of an un- 
“i Own authoress.- It is a charming collec- 
On of tales for enriching the leisure of 
Summer vacation. H. B. B. 


Cookery ror Becinwers. A Series of Familiar 
for Young Housekeepers. By Marion 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

Price, 75 cents. 


ach neeeing a cook one should never 

P tare ou get up handsome des- 

| al ut rather, “Do you understand 
pon make sou 

Wicd, roast, voll eed Paeatet hull io 





It is on these that the family health and 
comfort with *thome- 


made yeast and the first loaf,” our author, 
who is always readable and prosiicss ex- 
plains the p n of bread-sponge 
and man of bread, of eggs, 
meats, vegetables, desserts 


rs, ’ 
cakes, jellies and creams. We are told 
how to make tea, coffee, hash, soups,—in 
short we have a whole epitome of cookery 
in one small yolume, adapted to the most 
moe wad Dee an 
exce ndex, y blank pages 
which may be written additional 
recipes, Of all treatises on cookery, this 
is one of the simplest and most useful. 
.B.B. 


A Mopzrx Jacos. By Hester Stuart. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story of American home life in 
city and country. It is full of humorous 
touches and quaint raral expressions. The 
characters and events are simple and famil- 
iar. ‘There are two distinct threads of nar- 
rative, related yet separate. The e, 
quiet minister, the burly, orous physi- 
cian, and the graceful, refined city youn 
lady form one group; the old farmer an 
his wife and their sons and daughters-in- 
law the other. The story has genuine 
humor and pathos. It is racy and alive. 
Its whole atmosphere is American. We 
welcome the story as a contribution to our 
light literature, pure, healthy, and natural. 

H. B. B. 


i 


Reticrovs Reconstruction. By M. J. Savage. 
1888. Boston: Geo. W. Ellis. Price, $1. 


This is a series of discourses on relig- 
fous topics, written from the rationalistic 
or ultra—Unitarian point of view. The 
changes in religious thought are noted. 
An earnest attempt is made to answer all 
modern questions. Mr. Sauvage believes 
that religion is a permanent and supreme 
interest of man, but he seeks, along with 
the growth of knowledge concerning the 
universe, a parallel readjustment. of intel- 
lectual conceptions of the religious life. 
His views on the Scriptures, the fall of 
man, heresy and conformity, the end of 
the world, and the destiny of the soul are 
original and at variance with popular con- 
ceptions. But his spirit is catholic and 
tolerant. No one can read this book with- 
out a respect for the honesty and a regard 
for the earnestness of a writer who believes 
that in theological as well as material in- 
vestigations ‘‘the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns.” 

H. B. B. 


ADELAIDE Ristori. Studies and Memoirs. An 
Autobiography. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. 
Price, $1. 


This latest volume of the Famous 
Women Series is a record of her own life 
by a great actress. She describes her child- 
hood, her début in Italy, her first journey 
to France, her successive tours in Europe, 
her visits to America, and her journey 
round the world. In conclusion she gives 
her views of the characters of Mary Stuart, 
Myrrha, Medea, Phaedra, Lady Macbeth, 
and Queen Elizabeth; and her own inter- 
pretations of these upon the stage. Ade- 
laide Ristori’s life is almost wholly in 
her profession. No wonder! Before she 
was three months old she was brought be- 
fore the public in the character of a baby, 
in a little farce entitled: ‘* the New Year’s 
Gift.” Being a member of an artistic fami- 
ly, she was dedicated to the dramatic art 
in her very cradle. In those days engage- 
ments in Italy seldom lasted more than 
thirty or forty nights in one city. Thus 
the young girl had always a fresh public 
before her; which she soon learned to move 
at her will. While yet a child, she began 
to take on the tone and airs of a woman. 
At twelve she acted the parts of children; 
at thirteen she was entrusted with the part 
of a soubrette ; at fourteen she was allowed 
to play second lady; and at sixteen she 
was offered the position of permanent first 
lady—an unheard-of instance of precocity. 
From that time her artistic education be- 
gan in earnest. This autobiography is 
almost wholly professional. She alludes 
to her marriage and her children in a few 
sentences. For a full conception of the 
woman, her private life, character, and as- 
sociations another volume will be needed 
by another hand. H. B. B. 


Tue Story or Turkey. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and Walter 
Gilman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1888, Price, $1.50. 


This is the latest of a ‘‘series of histori- 
eal studies which present the stories of 
the different nations that have attained 
prominence in history.” It is beautiful in 
paper and type and profuse in illustra- 
tions. The pedigree of the Turks is lost 
in remote antiquity. But two races, the 
Turks and the Mongols, were regarded by 
the decaying civilizations of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia as ‘‘the scourges 
of God.” The Turks first appear under 
that name in the sixth century. They 
founded an empire which stretched from 
Manchuria to Carpathian mountains. 
ome A became the lords of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean; were 
there before the Mongols, and are there 
still. Othman, born in 1258, was their 
first independent ruler. From him 
are proud to derive their name of Osmanli. 
At first their progress was slow. Not 
until 1359 did they cross the Hellespont. 
A native satirist has said of the Greeks: 
“Their tongue speaks one thing; their 
mind meditates another; their actions ac- 
cord with neither.” Had there been only 
the Greek Empire to subdue, the four- 
teenth bee A eect seen the fall of 
Constantinople. occurred in 1453. 
Egypt was annexed in 1517, and was fol- 


lowed by the of Suleyman the Great, 
the climax of Turkish history. In three 
centuries a little Asiatic clan captured 


the Mediterranean, the Black and the Red 
Seas. It held in jon a large part 
, and the whole of 
North Africa from Syria to The 
centuries have seen a slow but 
steady line, relieved by gpa td 
flashes of the old warlike fanaticism. 





Turks have deteriorated. Rassia has 
on. Austria and Hungary have re- 
their fortunes by constancy and 
valor. Some still believe in a great Mo- 
hammedan revival, a second epoch of 
Saracen prowess, a return to the old days 
when the Turks were brave, simple, sober, 
pv ner Hag on _ the Turk has lost his 
battle, without acquiring a capac- 
ity for social progress. When the English 
protectorate passes away, there seems 
nothing to check the advancing tide of 
Slavonie civilization, if such a term is ad- 
missible. A choice between the ‘‘uospeak- 
able Turk” and the Russian autocrat. is at 
best a choice of evils. H. B. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Why toll fire-alarm bells when a good 
man dies ?— Commonwealth. 


Bobby—What are the wages of sin, pa? 
Father—Depends on the locality. In Wash- 
ington they'll average about five thou- 
sand a year.— Texas Niftings. 


Guest (suspiciously eying the flattened 
nee ote and crumpled sheets )—Look here, 
andlord, this bed has been slept in. 
Landlord (triumphantly)—That’s what it’s 
fur!—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The pastor of a North Carolina church, 
having graduated from the army to the 
ministry, oe wed startled his congrege- 
tion by announcing the collection, with 
his usual command, ‘‘ Attention, company ! 
Present alms!” 


A speaker prefaced her address to the 
ladies of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
by quoting the remark of an old colored 
woman, who said: ‘Well, if the first 
woman God ever made was able to turn 
the world upside down, all these women 
ought to be able to turn it right side up 
again.” 


In old days in Massachusetts, a bass 
viol was procured to help a certain 
church choir. One summer Sunday, while 
the parson was in the middle of the ser- 
mon, a big bull got out of his pasture and 
came swaggering down the road, growl- 
ing as he came. ‘The minister heard the 
low bellow, and looking up toward the 
singers’ seats with a grave face he said :— 
“*T would thank the musicians not to tune 
during service time: it annoys me very 
much.” ‘The choir was surprised, but 
nothing was said. Pretty soon the bull 
gave another grumble, and then the par- 
son was mad. He stopped short, and 
looking directly at the bass-viol player 
said: “I now particularly request Mr. 
L.——that he will not tune his instrument 
while [ am preaching.” This was more 
than the fiddler could stand. Popping up 
in his seat he snapped out, ‘‘It isn’t me, 
parson, itisn’tme. It’s that d—d—darned 
old town bull!” 








Gert rid of that tired feeling as quick as pos- 
sible. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
strength, a good appetite, and health. 


SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refi 
furnished, if without a few well-chosen music books. 
Two books of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 
Seed contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
‘oreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 
($1) assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
n 
me CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, and 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
for MIXED VOICES, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cents) are favorites 
every where. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE YOUNG [DKA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
"BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWE 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
Itcan be procured at the 




















‘Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. f 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ; 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suftrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s: Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMANn’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





American Guide-Books. 
All Newly Revised in 1888. $1.50 Bach. 


The White Mountains. Eighth Edition. 12 
Maps. North Conway, Fryeburg, Jackson, 
Mount Washington, Bethlehem, Jetterson, Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Franconia, Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, etc. Contains the New Map, the result of 
the labors of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 

“The best book ever made for a similar pur- 
pose. As a matter of economy, no visitor to 
the White Mountains should be without it.”— 
Magazine of American History. 

“These exquisitely rich and fine volumes 
serve also as pleasant reminders of days spent 
in rational enjoyment. To travél with one of 
these guide-books is a liberal education.”— 
Beacon. 

New England. Eleventh Edition. 500 pages. 

17 Maps. Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, 

Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Moose- 

head Lake, Mount Desert, Nantucket, Cape 

Cod, etc. 

“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not 
only a good thing for a travelling-satchel, but 
deserves a place in every library.”— Outing. 
The Maritime Provinces. Seventh Edition. 

8 Maps. Nova Scotia, Labrador, Cape Breton, 

Newfoundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, etc. 

‘“‘Whoever visits the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or 
other resorts of this picturesque and historical 
region—the land of perpetual coolness and 
quaintness—will find this book invaluable.”— 
Graphic. 

“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really 
immense.”—Literary World. 

“A rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful coun- 
tries.”— Boston Gazette. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


‘‘Charming books for a corner, for the hammock, 
or the woodland copse.”’"— White Mountain Echo. 


HOWELLS’s The Minister’s Charge. 
Sons and Daughters. 

BYNNER’S Agnes Surrage. 

BELLAMY’S Looking Backward, 
HELEN D. BRown’s Two College Girls. 


Forty volumes now ready. 50 cents each. Illus - 
trated catalogue of ali sent free. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


Agatha Page. By IsAAC HENDERSON. $1.50. 

The World's Verdict. By MARK HOPKINs, 
JR. $1.50. Br th 

Queen Money. the author of ‘‘The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” $1.30. 4 

Olivia Delaplaine. By EDGAR FAWCETT. $1.50. 

Isidra. By WILLIS STEELL. $1.25. 

The Pilgrim Republic (Plymouth). By Hon. 
JOHN A. GOODWIN. Svo. With maps, etc. $4.00. 

Harvard Reminiscences. By Dr. ANDREW 
P. PEABODY. $1.25. 

Homestead Highways. By H. M. SYLVESTER. 

The Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport. By 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. Illustrated. $1.50. 


ag everywhere. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


e BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary TowLe 

PALMER. $1.25. 

“A story which only a woman could write.”— Woman's 
Journal. 
“Some of the situations and characters are suggestive 
of ‘Middlemarch.’ "—Northern Christian Advocate, 
“The author possesses the rare faculty of investing 
the commonplace with appetizing interest... . Helen 
Fairlie is a rare character—an eager, active, sparkling, 
magnetic soul; a rich nature enhanced by fine culture.” 
_ eee (Mass.) Unton, 

“Mrs. West is one of the finest mothers ever drawn.” 
—Cleveland (U.) Leader, 


A MODERN JACOB, By Hester Stuart, $1, 
“We lay this book down regretting that the reading 
is over; like parting with a friend.”— Methodist, Phila. 
“In the drawing of rural characters the author is at 
her best. in speech and in action they are delight- 
fully natural; in their quaint sayings the author shows 
her humorous power. As for her pathos, we have read 
in no recent novel anything more powerful than the 
description of the death of the baby in the snow-blocked 
train.”— Boston Advertiser. 
“In Jacob Balcome the author has paraphrased the 
Bible character in a masterly manner.”—Golden Rule. 
“There are some things said (on mar: e) that would 
bear a special reprint and distribution throughout the 
land.”—Chicago Journal, 


GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary GREENLEAF 

DARLING, $1.25, 

“One closes the book with a new impulse towards 
earnest ang loyal living.”"— Chicago Jow P 

“Well conceived and gtronety told; its alm is high, 
its tone wholesome and wholly charming, its style 
graceful and easy.”—Hoston Times, 

“Dr. a is a fine specimen of God’s noblest work, 
,— lit ue r. Martyna true heroine.”— Biddeford (Me.) 

fournal. 

“The description of scenes in Memphis during the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, and the hervism of char- 
acter displayed, lift the book above the ordinary level.” 
—Cleveland Leader and Heraid, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Frep, 
A. OBER, author of “The Silver City.” Illustrated. $1. 
The story of a search fur the lost gold mines of Mon- 

tezuma. Founded upon fact. Full of thrilling adven- 

tures in Mexico. Interwoven with ancient Aztec his- 
tory and traditions and present Indian belief. 


A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE. By 
SELDEN R. HOPKINS, $1.25. 
pleey a bright oor longs for some practical knowledge 
of business before he goes into it; some “points” in re- 
gard to mo matters that will show him what to do 
in various situations and how to set about it. This 
story of a lad’s personal experience “*fills the bill.” 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


MARCARET RECIS AND SOME OTHER 

GIRLS. By ANNIE H.RypeEr. $1.25. 

There is in this story much of the frank ingenuous- 
ness that made ‘*Little Women” a universal favorite. 
Margaret Regis is a noble character, and her develop- 
ment from a crude school-girl to an accomplished 
woman is charmingly told. There are some wonder- 
fully fine descriptions of scenery, notably that of the 
famous Yellowstone Park. 








MONTEACLE. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
* 75 cts. 


A delicate girl finds strength and health in the pure 
mountain air, and learns more of life through the en- 


larging influences of a tauqua assembly. She, in 
her turn, exerts a beneficent influence on a - 
ed but wayward youn: hose reckless conduct is 


man W 
fos Ecetital Roses rien Fount 
6 ea stor- 
with a charm that impresses and holds 
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ETHEL’S YEAR AT ASHTON. By Mrs. 8. 
E. Dawes. $1.25. 


The influence of a strong, t affectionate natare 
here fish aims 


upona wi narrow viomeana sel 
redominate, is develo; with much taste and ° 
+ ram a ang mee thinking and good dohne 
ment make a new place of Se ftute coun Village. 
Tieeety © OS er tear 
one along unconsciously in its own groove. 
At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers: 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HANGING A WOMAN. 


Massachusetts holds a woman under sen- 
tence of death. Mrs. Sarah J. Robinson 
has been tried and sentenced to be hang 
Nov. 16. 

We do not raise the question whether 
she is guilty or innocent. The point to be 
emphasized, and to which we wish to call 
attention, is, that the property, the liberty, 
and even the lives of women are taken 
from them while they are denied any voice 
or right or power in the matter. The awful 
helplessness of the position appeals anew 
when a woman who had no voice in mak- 
ing the law is sentenced to be hanged by 
the neck until she is dead. How great is 
the guilt of men who subject women to 
such unjust conditions! 

It is appalling to think that the major- 
ity of men in these United States, after 
having handicapped women by disfran- 
chisement, consent to the existence of laws 
by which the very lives of women may be 
taken from them,—wmen alone her judges, 
men her jury, men her executioners, men 
to make and execute the laws. Women 
without any recognized right in it all, ex- 
cept the right to suffer! And this is a 
country that boasts of equal rights for all! 

One is grateful to the men of Washing- 
ton and Wyoming Territories that they 
have dealt justly with women. One hopes, 
from the fraction of justice to women 
which the men of Kansas have established, 
that they will make it complete. But what 
must be the guilt of those men who do 
nothing to remove this injustice? Still 
more, what must be said of those who, 
knowing the helpless position of women, 
charge that it is the fault of the women 
themselves? L. 8. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


At the Council of Educators in session 
at Newport this week, “the Dangers and 
Benefits of Women’s Higher Education” 
were discussed. L. Clark Seelye, presi- 
dent of Smith College, thought that young 
women neglect bodily exercise more than 
young men. 


In mental exercise girls generally need 
the bit and boys the spur, while in phy- 
sical exercise it is the reverse. Early so- 
cial conditions are the greatest cause of 
girls breaking down, for a greater ratio 
tail in health in school and avademy life 
than in college life. ‘The higher education 
tends to serve as an equipoise to sentiment- 
al morbidism. As the mind becomes more 
educated the body will be more cared for. 
Of the three hundred and fifty who have 
graduated from Smith Collegein ten years 
but three have died, and these from causes 
upon which their college education could 
not have the slightest influence. As to 
the criticism that higher education unfits 
woman for the desires and duties of fami- 
ly life, experience shows that the alumnz 
marry as readily as the alumni. They 
may be more particular in their choice, 
but that will only assist in the develop- 
ment of the race. There may be an oc- 
casional college-bred woman who may 
lack refinement and may be even coarse, 
but who knows how much coarser she 
would have b_2n without education! The 
tendency to-day in all colleges for women 
is to emphasize true womanliness, and to 
surround their graduates with the influ- 
ences of the cultured home. 


President George D. B. Pepper sent the 
following letter, detailing the experience 
of Colby University in this matter of 
woman’s higher education: 


Only a very small proportion of our stu- 
dents have been young women. The high- 
est number in any one class has been five 
(in 1888); the highest number in college 
at any one time, twenty-one. The rela- 
tive average rank of the two sexes in the 
classes containing both is eight hundred 
and ninety-five to eight hundred and seven- 
teen, the young women having the higher 
rank. ‘This is due, in my judgment, to 
three causes; first, that the young women 
coming to this college are those who have 
a more earnest purpose to secure an educa- 
tion than the average college student, male 
or female; only such were likely to come 
here, while their relative number is so 
small; second, the smallness of the num- 
ber is a spur to study, since there is a nat- 
ural consciousness of being more observed 
in respect to the quality of the work done 
in the classroom; and, third, there is less 
to draw young women away from study, 
é. g., athletic contests, intercollegiate and 
others. There is not complete unanimity 
of judgment among the faculty as to the 
wisdom of college co-education. ‘The pre- 
vailing aud growing sentiment is in its 
favor. it, doubtless, depends largely 
upon circumstances whether an institution 
should be founded or continued for one 
sex to the exclusion of the other, but the 
ideal arrangement seems to me to be union 
in studies common to both, and.separation 
in studies special to each. 


After fifty years of successful co-educa- 
tion and higher education for women at 





Oberlin, and similar results at Ann Arbor, 
Cornell. and other colleges, it seems late 


in the day to have these questions raised, 
L. 8. 


HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN, 


The City Prison is at last assigned as a 
place of detention for women arrested in 
Boston. The Board of Police have been 
very slow to provide any place. But on 
Monday evening, the 9th inst., they issued 
an order appointing a chief matron and 
her assistants, and providing for the re- 
moval of female prisoners to the house of 
detention. The order is as follows: 
General order No. 117. 

1. The house of detention for women, 
provided for by chap. No. 234 of the acts 
of the year 1887, is hereby temporarily es- 
tablished in the City prison. 

2. Mrs. Emma Onthapk is hereby ap- 
pointed chief matron, and Mrs, A. M. 
Gregg assistant chief matron. 

3. Mrs. Mary M. Stevens and Mrs. Myra 
C. Clark, having been appointed assistant 
matrons, the appointments are hereby ap- 
proved. 

4. All women hereafter arrested on po- 
lice divisions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be im- 
mediately sent to the house of detention, 
unless the prisoner’s condition is such as 
to require the immediate attention of a 
physician, in which case the pbysician’s di- 
rections will be obeyed. e officer in 
charge of the station-house will send with 
each prisoner a card giving her descrip- 
tion as entered on the arrest book. 

The superintendent of police will pro- 
wulgate this order. 

By order of the Board of Police. 

Tuomas Ryan, Clerk. 

The above order was promulgated by 
being read at roll-call at the different 
stations last night. 

This may have been the best that could 
be done now. But there should be a police 
station for women, which should be suit- 
able for the matruns, and more appropri- 
ate for the arrested women than the City 
Prison. _ Ls. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Woman suffrage, we are sorry to say, 
has not been made a direct issue by any 
party in the present presidential cam- 
paign. It ought to be made the main 
question, and all others should be second- 
ary. But the fact is otherwise. It is 
wisdom to recognize the situation and act 
accordingly. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
writes, in a private letter quoted by the 
Traveller: ‘*I hope, if you have occasion 
to allude to my political position, you will 
save me from any report of having gone 
over to the Third Party Prohibitionists, 
who have made the most fatal of conces- 
sions in submitting the right of citizens to 
vote to the will of the majority of the 
States. Look at their suffrage plank, which, 
after declaring that the right of suf- 
frage inheres in citizenship, coolly says it 
is the duty of the States to restore it. 
Isn't that a sop to the ex-rebels? Isn't 
that surrendering the vital principle on 
which the war was fought, and which we 
have been wont to say we gained by the 
sword, and secured by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments ?—that it is the 
right and the duty of the national govern- 
ment to protect the right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote in every State of 
the Union? No, I shall not shout fora 
party that remands my inherent rights.” 

It is difficult to see how suffragists can 
identify their cause exclusively with any 
party, since no party makes it the main 
issue. Woman suffrage is only one of 
many public questions, although the most 
fundamental one. But Miss Anthony’s 
point against the Prohibition Party’s plat- 
form is not well taken. The plank is as 
follows: 


7. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere 
circumstance of race, color, sex, or nationality, 
and that where, from any cause, it has been 
withheld from citizens who are of suitable age 
and mentally and morally qualified for the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent ballot, it should be re- 
stored by the people through the Legislatures of 
the several States on such educational basis as 
they may deem wise. 

Except in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, Congress has no constitu- 
tional power to protect the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote, unless it 
is denied by a State on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 
The U. S. Constitution, as defined by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, is the supreme law 
of the land. And except as above, the 
U. S. Constitution leaves the regulation of 
suffrage wholly to the States. The Prohi- 
bition Party platform, therefore, simply 
recognizes a fact. Miss Anthony also rec- 
ognizes it by demanding a sixteenth 
amendment. By such an amendment, suf- 
frage would “‘be restored by the people 
through the Legislatures of the several 
States.” ‘If Congress already has the legal 
right to confer suffrage upon women, then 
no such amendment is needed, but only an 








‘act of Congress approved by the Presi- 


dent. The Prohibition Party platform 
contains the strongest and ablest affirma- 
tion of woman suffrage principle ever 
made by any party, and goes as far as is 
possible without making the acceptance 
and advocacy of woman suffrage a condi- 
tion of party membership. 

A stronger argument against trying to 





identify the woman suffrage cause with 
any political party is that no single issue, 
however pressing and important, can ex- 
clude the presence of other issues, or be 
urged to the exclusion of other considera- 
tions. The choice of a candidate or of a 
party cannot be thus narrowed. For in- 
stance, the protective tariff is an issue be- 
tween the parties. Yet thousands of pro- 
tectionists will vote the Democratic ticket 
next fall, and thousands of revenue-re- 
formers and free-traders will vote with 
the Republicans. The varied interests af- 
fected by congressional legis)ation—inter- 
ests of section, race, suffrage, temperance, 
police, public instruction, State rights, civil 
service reform, political economy, domestic 
and foreign relations, and the personal 
character of candidates—all have to be 
weighed and balanced one with another by 
an intelligent voter. Upon each and all of 
these questions there is a diversity of opin- 
ion among suffragists, and to thoughtful 
persons there will be conflicting arguments 
for and against every party in the field. 

Nor is the interest of woman herself 
unrelated to the general welfare. If the 
country prospers she will share in the 
prosperity; if it suffers, she will share in 
the suffering. And again, no matter how 
important any single object may be, con- 
siderations of time, place and circum- 
stances come in—the probabilities of suc- 
cess, the consequences of defeat—practical 
considerations that exert a legitimate in- 
fluence upon conduct. 

We recognize woman suffrage as the 
most important of all political questions. 
We wish it were the overshadowing issue, 
dominating all others. And yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem, a citizen who 
should make woman suffrage his sole 
consideration in voting would not always 


advance its interest by his vote. 
H. B. B. 
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NOTES FROM BUFFALO. 


‘Would you like to see one place where 
men and women have exactly equal rights? 
Then come with me to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction.” Thus 
wrote a friend who has herself given a 
signal example of woman’s capacity to 
succeed in an arduous profession ; and the 
invitation was too tempting to be declined. 

After a pleasant journey, including a 
fleeting glimpse of the glories of Niagara, 
and a Fourth of July spent in a delightful 
spot where we did not hear a single fire- 
cracker, we found ourselves in Buffalo, 
N. Y., among some three hundred dele- 
gates and visitors from all parts of the 
country. Ever since, our time has been 
divided between attending the sessions of 
the Conference, which are held morning 
and evening, and going on excursions, or 
attending the numerous receptions offered 
to the Conference by the citizens of Buf- 
falo, who have received their visitors with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality. 

A reception was given on the first even- 
ing, after the opening session of the Confer- 
ence, in the great banqueting room adjoin- 
ing Music Hall, and the magnificent bou- 
quet of night-blooming cereus which had 
adorned the platform was divided among 
forty or more delegates. Here I had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Welch, the edi- 
tor of the woman’s department in the Buf- 
falo Courier, from which many items have 
been gleaned for the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
Ladies interested in Buffalo charities tell 
me that this department of the Courier 
has done much good. 

One of the most interesting of the re- 
ceptions was that tendered to the ladies of 
the Conference by the Buffalo Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. Al- 
though only four years old, this Union is 
strong and flourishing, with nearly nine 
hundred members, and fully organized de- 
partments of Hygieve and Physical Cul- 
ture, Social Affairs, Practical Philanthro- 
py, Employment, Domestic Training and 
Kitchen Gardens, Protective Committee, 
Educational Comwittee, etc. A report of 
the excellent work done by the Union in 
its various departments has already been 
given in the WOMAN's JOURNAL. The 
Union has exceptionally cheerful and 
commodious quarters. It occupies the 
whole of a large old fashioned house on 
Niagara Square, standing detached, after 
the pleasant Buffalo fashion, and sur- 
rounded by grass and green trees. The 
gymnasium (conducted on the Sargent 
system, is a large, lofty room, equipped 
with various kinds of apparatus, and well 
ventilated, having windows on three sides. 
Bath-rooms and dressing-closets are at- 
tached. There is a library, free to all 
women; and the various class-rooms, 
with the pleasant parlors and offices, give 
the visitor a cheering idea of the prosperi- 
ty and efficiency of the institution. The 
Buffalo Union, like the other Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Unions scat- 
tered over the country, is a child of Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, and her familiar face looked 
down upon us from the wall. The upper 
part of the building is occupied by studios, 
the rent of which helps to pay the ex- 
penses. There isa small mortgage on the 





house, but it is being steadily reduced, 
and the institution hopes soon to be clear 
of debt. The ladies of the Union wel- 
comed the visitors from the Conference of 
Charities most cordially, showed us all 
over the building (it is no wonder that 
they like to show it, for they have reason 
to be proud of it), and fed us upon ice- 
cream and “angel cake” that was worthy 
of the name. The various charities of the 
city, which are numerous, have also 
thrown open their doors to the visitors, 
and cheerfully explained their methods, 
being equally ready to learn and to teach, 
like Chaucer’s clerk. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a 
letter, to give any account of the business 
of the Conference itself, where the pano- 
rama of the many-sided work being done 
for the unfortunate and the criminal all 
over the country is unfolded before the 
spectator, and discussed from different 
points of view. Every now and then 
something that has a bearing on the 
woman question comes up. Thus, there 
was a discussion of the propriety and wis- 
dom of having women physicians to care 
for the women patients in insane asylums. 
One gentleman testified that he had taken 
the opinions of the insane women in his 
asylum on the question, and eighty-five 
per cent. of them preferred to have a man 
as their physician. The sane men and 
women present at the Conference, how- 
ever, were evidently strongly in favor of 
women physicians for insane patients of 
theirown sex. ‘The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of this city has se- 
cured the appointment by Gov. Hill of 
two women upon the Board of Trustees of 
the New York State Insane Asylum. A 
lady from Tennessee, who is here attend- 
ing the Conference with her daughters, is 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage. 
She told us, in private conversation, facts 
thas had come to her knowledge in regard 
to the treatment of women in State Insane 
Asylums which seemed to her conclusive 
evidence of the need of women’s co-opera- 
tion with men in the government. 

Yesterday, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Charity Organization said she 
regarded it as a mistake to think that the 
“Friendly Visitor” sent to distressed or 
drunken families must always be a woman. 
Men could often be very useful, and they 
sometimes had better success than women 
in getting hold of boys between fifteen 
and twenty, whom they could follow to 
their resorts in bar-rooms, etc., as women 
could not. This was misunderstood by 
some of the audience, who thought the 
speaker was giving it as her opinion that 
men and boys could be influenced better 
by men than by women. Immediately 
men and women arose one after another in 
different parts of the house, and began to 
give strong testimony to the good influ- 
ence they had known women to exert over 
men; and these remarks were received 
with emphatic applause from masculine 
boot-heels. Miss Mulligan, a Buffalo 
lady, who has had remarkable success in 
dealing with men and boys, bringing them 
into Sunday school and leading them to 
live useful lives, was called for from all 
parts of the audience. She arose—a quiet, 
resolute-looking woman—and said that 
she had never had a sister, and never 
played with dolls, but had become famil- 


jar in her childhood with all sorts of boys’ 


games. Hence, when she came to work 
among boys she was acquainted with their 
feelings and pursuits, and was able to 
sympathize with them on their own 
ground. She gave it as her opinion that 
any woman who was willing to meet men 
in a frank, calm and unaffected manner on 
subjects of common interest could accom- 
plish an almost unlimited amount of good. 
The chairman of the committee explained 
the meaning of her remarks, which had had 
in them nothing invidious to women, and 
the meeting passed on to the consideration 
of other topics; but it was amusing and 
pleasant to see so many persons ready to 
rise to their feet in remonstrance against 
the slightest supposed slur upon ‘‘ woman's 
influence.” A. 8. B. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 9, 1888. 


HARTFORD EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 





The closing session for this season of 
the Equal Rights Club of Hartford was 
held last Saturday afternoon. Hon. John 
Hooker, who had promised to explain 
Connecticut laws in regard to women, 
was unable to be present, and so the chair- 
man gave a brief explanation of them. 

A printed letter by Mrs. Elizabeth Avery 
Meriwether was read, to correct the state- 
ments made in some papers that she had 
not been well treated at the Democratic 
Convention. 

Several ladies spoke in regard to the 
general news of the press throughout the 
country, so largely made up of crimes, 
scandal and horrors. Gentlemen said this 
was a’ matter of business. Papers were 
not published out of philanthropy, but asa 
business by which their proprietors made 
their beefsteak and bread and butter, and 














the thing the public demanded of them, 
that they were bound to furnish. Where 
papers in general furnish this class of 


As many daily papers in large: cities 
have a column once a week devoted to 
woman suffrage and to subjects concern. 
ing the advancement of women, a com- 
mittee on the press was appointed to see 
if such a column cannot be obtained in 
one of the daily papers of Hartford. Mrs. 
Pitblado, Mrs. Bacon and Mrs, Hersey 
are to eee what can be done in this direc. 
tion after the summer and fall vacation. 
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ILLINOIS TAKES STEPS FORWARD. 


Gov. Oglesby has made an innovation in 
the educational affairs of Illinois by the 
appointment of Mrs. Ella F. Young as as- 
sistant superintendent of the city schools 
of Chicago, to fill the vavancy on the 
State Board of Education caused by the 
death of B. Groots, of Tamaroa; and Mrs. 
Mary F. Feitchans, of Springfield, to suc- 
ceed Isaac Lesem of Quincy, resigned 
from the same board. These are the first 
women ever appointed to the Board of 
Education of the State. It was known 
some days ago that one of the vacancies 
would be filled by a woman, but nobody 
knew that both of them would. The ap- 
pointees are both well known in educa- 
tional circles in Illinois. The Governor 
felt that one of them would be useful on 
the board, and that probably both of them 
would be better. State Superintendent 
Edwards, in speaking about the appoint- 
ments, said: ‘I hardly expected it. IIli- 
nols takes two steps forward in one day.” 

Mrs. Young is one of the best known 
educators in Chicago. For a number of 
years she was principal of the Skinner 
School. Some time ago the Board of Edu- 
cation appointed her Assistant Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, in which position 
she has been popular and done good ser- 
vice. She was surprised to learn of her 
appointment to a membership in the State 
Board. 

“I knew my name had been presented 
to the Governor by the leading women 
teachers throughout the State,” she said, 
quietly, ‘‘and that the Governor had ap- 
plied to Attorney-General Hunt to know 
whether the appointment of a woman 
would be legal; but I had no idea the 
time had arrived for the making of a new 
departure of this kind. This is the first 
time, you know, that a woman has been 
appointed on any State Board.” 

“Shall you accept?” 

‘*Yes, I shall accept.” 

The board of which Mrs. Young has 
been appointed a member has jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the State Normal Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, where it meets 
twice a year. 





SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN MINNESOTA. 


East Granp Forks, MINn., June 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

Through the kindness of the Woman 
Suffrage Associatien of Grand Forks, 
Minn., the JOURNAL has been placed in 
my hands. It gives me intense satisfac- 
tion to see the cause of woman suffrage s0 
extensively agitated. 

I have been a strong advocate of equal 
rights ever since I had any choice in the 
matter, and never have been able to under- 
stand why woman, in exercising the fran- 
chise, is placing herself in an undignified 
or unwomanly position. Just in propor- 
tion as woman is elevated to a more intel- 
lectual standard through the ballot, s0 
man will be elevated morally, religiously 
and politically. No process of argument 
has ever convinced me that a woman is not 
equally entitled to a voice and vote in the 
nation of her birth, and which receives 
her support, as isa man. She is endowed 
by her Creator with the same inalien- 
able rights as he. If life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are hers to enjoy, 
how can she be, by any law of justice, ex- 
cluded from the right of suffrage, which 
is the only means by which her rights can 
be successfully maintained? 

Juvia A. Hunt. 





FOXBOROUGH LEAGUE QUARTERLY 
MEETIN 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Foxborough Woman Suffrage 
League, No. 73, met on Wednesday, June 
27, at the residence of John Dill, for its 
first quarterly meeting. The evening w2 
devoted to the consideration of our duties 
as voters. Extracts were read from Rev- 
James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. Zerelda @- 
Wallace, Henry H. Faxon, and H. B- 
Blackwell. Miss Gay, a member of the 
school committee, read extracts from the 
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statutes in regard to the require- 


* ments made of this committee, and a dis- 


Miss Holland related her experience in 
registering as @ voter, and we came away 

in our purpose to embrace 
what opportunities we have, and to vote 
tor school committee in the Spring, though 
we cannot vote for temperance, and are 
denied full municipal suffrage. 

Not being a strong league, and suffering 
from @ dearth of singers, we were very 
glad of outside assistance, and our thanks 
are due to the young lady who so kindly 
turnished music for the occasion. 

| J.P. HOLLAND, Pres. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : , 

Some people think that Methodism and 
Christianity are the same thing. Some 
think that Christianity is better than Meth~ 
odism, and some think that Methodism is 
an improvement on Christianity. 

Christianity is older than Methodism. 

If there had been any Methodist Confer- 
ence at the time of the Resurrection, Mary 
would not have been allowed to tell the 
good news, for “some man would have 
then been left out without any advantage 
to the cause.” If there had been any Meth- 
odist Conference in Paul’s time, Priscilla 
would not have been allowed to Instruct 
the meek and lowly laymen, to gay noth- 
ing of bishops, presiding elders and cir- 
cult preachers. 

In the Christian Church there is ‘‘neither 
male nor female.” In the Methodist Con- 
ference there is ‘‘neither female.” 

When Methodism gets to be as old as 
Christianity it will probably be nearer like 
it. Yours for Methodistic Christianity, 

Osage, Ia. MARY JOHNSON. 
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MR. DILLAWAY’S ORATION. 


The annual Fourth of July City Oration 
was largely attended. Mayor O'Brien 
presided. Mr. W. E. L. Dillaway, in his 
address, referred to woman suffrage as fol- 
lows: 


And, now, my fellow-citizens, we should 
be wanting in gallantry if we failed to 
consider on this occasion the demands of 
our sisters for equal suffrage with our- 
selves. They have demonstrated that the 
poet was merely dreaming when he de- 
scribed them as 


“Uncertain, coy and hard to please,” 


for they have exhibited a certainty about 
their demands, a lack of coyness in urging 
them, and willingness to accept, for the 
moment, at least, what was granted them, 
which have been exemplary. They have 
shown a masculinity of energy, a patience 
in endurance, and an intelligence in the 
administration of public officesand business 
affairs, which show that they are entitled 
to far more than they now enjoy ; and but 
for this relic of barbarian custom, which 
subjugated them to their fellow-man, it is 
difficult to conceive a reason why they 
should be under political disability. Had 
the world been created with the present 
arrangement of society, it would be indeed 
Strange if the men should be entrusted 
with all the oe rights and privileges 
which should belong to woman. With the 
aay energy and ability which women 
ave already shown in advancing them- 
selves to an educational equality with men, 
it requires no spirit of prophecy to fore- 
tell that it will not take long for the 
woman (speaking after the vulgar manner 
of men) “to get there.”” And where defeat 
is inevitable, it is always more polite to 
yield gracefully. It is possible, if their 
rights of suff were increased, it would 
stimulate the large contingent of male 
voters who never vote, to exercise their 
privileges. 

We read in the “Germany” of Tacitus 
that in all grave matters the Saxons con- 
sulted their women, and we men of the 
nineteenth century, living in the sunshine 
of this liberty-loving government, in times 
of trouble and gloom and in all grave mat- 
ters, consult our women, but are not pos- 
sessed of the courage to take one step”in 
advance of the ancient Saxon. It may be 
true that the ay proportion of the 
women at present lack experience in busi- 
ness and public affairs, and are, therefore, 
not 80 well fitted to judge of current events 
and the needs of government, still their 
right to vote should grateait and yet 
fromptly be enlarged beyond its present 
imits, and they should at least be taught 
how to vote by being permitted to exer- 
cise the privilege to the fullest extent, to 
widen as in the of time and expe- 
rience they show themselves fitted. 


A WOMAN'S BRASS BAND. 


Manston, W1s., JuLY 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

1 send you papers containing an account 
of Fourth of July celebration in our little 
city. Everything was done by the women, 
even our brass band being made up of 
from eighteen to twenty-four years 

“It was not a woman's rights move- 
ment,”but an immense educator along that 
line ali the same. It was hurriedly ar- 
Tanged, all inside a week. I doubtif ever 

Ore there was a wonian’s Fourth of 
July celebration with a woman’s brass 
- This band is to be one of the at- 
‘actions at Madison, Wis., at the Mo- 
mona Lake Assembly. Mrs. Lron. 





Cuicaao, ILx., JULY 8, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The annual National Educational Con- 
vention of the Teachers of the United 
States is to be held this year in San Fran- 
cisco, July 17. Excursions from all parts 
of the Union have been arranged to reach 
the Golden Gate at that time. One of these 
started from New York at 6 P. M., on Fri- 
day, July 6, and after stopping over for 
some hours at Niagara Falls, we reached 
Chicago early this morning. Among the 
teachers of our party, I have found many 
who are deeply interested in our question, 
and discussions on the progress of the 
movement have enlivened the way. 

Miss Shipman, formerly of Couperstown, 
N. Y., one of our active workers in Otsego 
County, came for a chat last evening, 
and Miss Beecher, secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club, discussed the desira- 
bility of women school commissioners, 
and the disappointment of the women of 
that city at Mayor Chapin‘s refusal to 
place any of their sex on the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Niagara was enchanting in the cool, 
beautiful, July day. As Isat on Goat Is- 
land, I thought of a convention held there 
in 1871. Once again I seemed to see the 
graceful form of Paulina Wright Davis, 
who walked under the trees with us on 
that day, and who has since passed beyond 
the shadows. 

A trip was made to the Whirlpool 
Rapids, where Slack was recently drowned 
in a foolhardy attempt to run these wild 
waters inaboat. An enterprising photog- 
rapher was anxious to take pictures of us, 
with “the sublimest scenery in the world 
as a background.” Our vanity was not 
sufficient to induce us to present our puny 
mortal frames with Niagara for a set- 
ting. 

Since reaching Chicago we have heard 
news of our charming friend, Baroness 
Alexandra Von Gripenberg. She made 
quite a stay here, but started for Califor- 
nia last Thursday. 

When we were leaving New York sev- 
eral of our suffrage friends came to sec us 
oft. They were full of projects to obtain a 
commutation of the sentence of Chiara Cig- 
narale, the unfortunate Italian woman 
who lies under sentence of death for the 
murder of her husband. The same ground 
was taken in her case as in that of Mrs. 
Druse, viz., that until women can vote 
they should not suffer the extreme pen- 
alty of the law. She is sentenced to be 
hanged on the 17th of August, but as she 
is exceedingly feeble, in almost the last 
stages of consumption, it will seem espec- 
jially cruel to inflict the death penalty. 
Many strong appeals have been made to 
Gov. Hill in her behalf, and others will be 
sent, and hopes are entertained that such 
sad remnant of life as may be left to her 
will not be cut short by the hangman’s 
rope. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. , 
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NOTES AN 

The Ohio Centennial Exposition has ex- 
cluded all liquors from the grounds. 

James Freeman said: ‘*The politician 
thinks of the next election, the statesman 
of the next century.” 

The Woman's News, edited by Mrs. May 
I. Wheeler, at Indianapolis, has success- 
fully completed its first year. 

Lelia E. Patridge is principal of the 
Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods 
of the Training School for Teachers. 


A Kansas maiden of eighteen years has 
broken the ground and planted forty-tive 
acres of corn this season, which is now 
growing finely. 

In Finland’s system of public schools, 
manual training is universal. Boys learn 
to sew as well as girls, and girls also 
learn carpentry. 

At the recent award of Alden prizes at 
Stevens’ High School at Claremont, N. H., 
Miss Mary A. Bailey received $50 and 
Miss Florence C. Whitney $40. 

The Maoris are greatly injured by the 
use of tobacco introduced with Christian- 
ity, and it is feared that this vile weed 
will cause their ultimate extinction. 

The quotation in our article of last 
week, entitled **Dakota Everywhere” was 
from the pen of Rev. John R. Effinger, 
and shuuld have been credited to Unity. 


Baroness Gripenburg is a member of 
the School Board of Helsingfors. Unmar- 
ried women and widows have had the 
municipal suftrage in Finland since 1879. 


Every American woman who has mar- 
ried into English high life has been riot 
only beautiful but wealthy. The coinci- 
dence speaks well for the thriftiness of 
Englishmen. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph. D., has a bril- 
liant and instructive article in the July 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World, entitled, ‘A Romance of Modern 
Missions.” 


NEWS. 








Miss Willard’s book for girls—‘* How to 
Win”—is receiving the highest encomi- 
ums from the press of Denmark and will 
probably be translated into the language 
of that country. 

‘The Story of an African Farm” is re- 
garded as one of the moet powerful novels 
issued for a long time. It is the more re- 
markable as being the first work of its 
author, Miss Olive Schreiner. 

In the Missouri Convention of Prohibi- 
tionists, the plank endorsing woman's bal- 
lot with an educational test was adopted 
with but about a dozen dissenting votes 
out of four hundred delegates. 

Mrs. Johnaon, the principal of the 
Ladies’ Department at Oberlin, is viewing 
the midnight sun from the extreme north 
of Europe. Thirteen young women grad- 
uated from Oberlin at the late commence- 
ment. 

The average expense of the Cornell 
graduating class of 127 members through 
the course was $575 a year; highest, 
$2,500, and lowest $250. The two extremes 
must have represented a great variety in 
living, and especially in amusement. 

The following item shows how some 
men support their wives: A little boy, 
the son of a washerwoman, went tocollect 
what was due his mother. He said he 
wanted it because ‘father is going to the 
picnic to-morrow, and because the rent is 
due.” 

Rev. Louis Albert Banks, of Cincinnati, 
baptized twenty-eight persons at Trinity 
Church, July 1, and received a class of 
fifty-six probationers into full member- 
ship. It was an impressive and memora- 
ble service to the large audience witness- 
ing it. 

The second thousand of “Brinka: An 
American Countess” has just been issued 
within six weeks of its first publication. 
The author, Mary Clare Spencer, is now 
engaged on an historical romance. The 
previous book by this author, “The Bene- 
fit of the Doubt” is in its fifth edition. 


An interesting figure in the American 
colony of London is Mrs. Ernestine L. 
Rose. She was one of the first American 
women to publicly voice the cause of 
woman’s rights. She lived many years in 
New York, and as early us 1836 addressed 
the State Legislature in person on women’s 
enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wishes it 
understood that no one but her son is in 
possession of letters and papers to serve 
as a basis for an authorized version of her 
life. Mrs. Stowe has no interest in the 
biography now being written by Florine 
Thayer McCray, of Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Stowe, in fact, has never met Mrs. 
McCray, in spite of contrary statements. 


William Blakie, the noted athlete, is an 
active soldier of the White Cross Army, 
which enjoins upon its members the duty 
of treating all women with respect and of 
protecting them from wrong; to frown 
down indecent jests or language, and to 
endeavor to spread White Cross Army 
principles among companions and younger 
brothers. 

The type-writer is creating a revolution 
in methods of correspondence, and filling 
the country with active, competent young 
ladies who are establishing a distinct pro- 
fession and bringing into our business 
offices, lawyers’ offices, editorial sanctums, 
etc., an element of decency, purity and 
method which is working a perceptible 
change.—Penman’s Art Journal. 


When the Duke of Marlborough suc- 
ceeded to his title, the queen recorded her 
opinion of him by refusing to make him a 
Knight of the Garter, and she continued to 
receive his wife privately, although she 
did not think it best to break through the 
rule excluding parties to divorce suits 
from the royal drawing-room, even for 
the sake of the daughter of one of her dear- 
est friends. 

Of twenty-three distinguished men 
whose actual brain-weights are known, 
four, including the late Prof. Hughes Ben- 
net and Hermann, the philologist, were 
distinctly below the average, showing that 
a well-constituted brain of small dimen- 
sions may be capable of doing much better 
work than many a larger organ whose in- 
ternal constitution is, from one cause or 
other, defective. 

Col. Breckenridge was the Commence- 
ment Day orator at Wellesley College re- 
cently, and his daughter was among 
the graduates. Yet it is but a few 
years since he addressed to the widow of 
Major Bullard, of Kentucky, an indignant 
protest against her sending her daughter 
to be educated at the same institution 
where his own daughter now graduates 
and he is himself the orator of the day. 


The many friends of our faithful co- 
worker, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, will 
regret to hear that she was last week 
thrown from her carriage, and received a 
bad sprain of her ankle which will keep 
her confined. for weeks. A reckless driver 
tore off the wheel of Mrs. Campbell’s car- 





riage by which it was utterly demolished. 
The fellow was arrested. The wonder is 
that she escaped with her life. 

The will of Rachel L. Bodley, late dean 
of the Woman’s Medical College, which 
was admitted to Probate Saturday, be- 
queathed to the Woman's Medical College 
all her scientific books, and her herba- 
rium of dried plants and the six cases con- 
taining them; to the Presbyterian Home 
for Widows and Single Women the re- 
mainder of her books and the three wal- 
nut cases in which they are contained. 


Among the signs of progress noted re- 
cently at the commencement exercises of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and College, the 
following fact escaped notice: Miss Alice 
Carter, of the class of 87, Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, has recently received the de- 
gree of Ph. D., from another institution, 
after examination in that institution, 
for work done during a post-graduate 
course of one year at Mount Holyoke. 


An effort was made at the recent com- 
mencement of the New Hampton (N. H.) 
Academy to obtain better accommodations 
for the young women who attend, and 
which are now very meagre. The old 
‘Lewis Mansion” has been bought, and 
will be fitted up in time for the opening of 
the fallterm. It will cost $5,000 to do it, 
however, and as the institution is much 
reduced in funds, the friends of the school 
are asked to help in the matter. 


There is an idea, far too prevalent, that 
productive toil on the part of woman is a 
disparagement to her dignity. A sillier 
and more senseless idea never entered the 
brain of mortals, whether male or female. 
A woman must have her passage through 
life paid by somebody. Is there any good 
reason why she should have an absolutely 
free ticket? None whatever. She owes 
to the world at least an equivalent for 
what she gets from it.—Jndependent. 


Some Oberlin students are asking if any 
sums will be received for the Fairchild 
Professorship. The children of one school 
have settled that, by bringing in twenty 
dollars in dimes. A California Sunday 
School sends five dollars. A colored gard- 
ener puts in one dollar. Some whole 
classes take a ten-dollar share each. ‘The 
students and professors give three thou- 
sand dollars. Dr. Warner, five thousand. 
Already twenty-three thousand out of the 
fifty thousand doilars are received. 


A novel restaurant has been opened at 
Sixth Avepue and Fifty-ninth St., New 
York, under the title of the woman’s co- 
operative restaurant. It is run by the 
Woman’s New York Club and Co-opera- 
tive Exchange. It was started by a Mrs. 
Pike, once a well-to-do woman, under the 
patronage of a number of wealthy ladies. 
It has been in operation only six weeks. 
‘The success of her scheme has been dem- 
onstrated, and it is already self-support- 
ing. Although it is carried on by and for 
women there are “reserved seats for men.” 


The National Teachers’ Association, 
which meets in San Francisco on the 17th 
inst., was organized in 1857. This year it 
will be represented by ten thousand teach- 
ers from all the States and ‘Territories, 
and more than half of these will be 
women. This fact, and the part the women 
will take in the convention, marks the gain 
of the last thirty years. Now women are 
active members and officers of the associa- 
tion, and no one questions their right. 
Contrast this fact with that stated by Miss 
Anthony, who years ago asked to speak 
in a teachers’ meeting, and it took a long 
time to secure permission, and the other 
women teachers were ashamed that any 
one of their number should do so un- 
womanly a thing. 

June 2 was a notable day at Yellow 
Springs, O. An election was held to de- 
cide whether the saloons should be closed, 
and the voting was done by open ticket, 
The W. C. T. U. and other temperance 
bodies were at the polls from the time 
they opened until they closed. The presi- 
dent of Antioch College with his wife, the 
faculty, the college board and the stu- 
dents, both ladies and gentlemen, marched 
from the college to the voting place, and 
all cast their votes against the saloon. 
‘rhe result was a majority of three to one 
in favor of abolishing the dram-shops. 
When the ordinance was brought before 
the council for a final vote, three of the 
body claimed that there had been intimi- 
dation—referring to the brass band and 
the ladies who had electioneered—and re- 
fused to vote for it, thus killing the meas- 
ure, notwithstanding they had before the 
election agreed that if a majority of the 
people wished the saloons closed, they 
would close them. 

A young hospital physician at Buffalo 
said the other night: “A good many sen- 
timental people imagine that it’s just love- 
ly to bea nurse. They think how sweet 
it must be to bathe the placid brow of the 
sufferer, to put cool pillows under his 
head, and to talk to him in low, soothing 
tones. But when you have alighted from 
your romantic balloon on the hard ground 











of fact, it doesn’t seem so lovely, after all. 
There is no dillettanteism in a hospital. 
The work that a nurse has to do in a hos- 
pital is drudgery of the most disillusion- 
ing kind, and only girls that have the real 
desire to succeed in it, whatever discom- 
forts it may entail, ever go through with 
it. That is why trained purses are an ex- 
traordinary band of young women. For 
the sake of proficiency in their profession 
they have gone through more than most 
girls dream of. They deserve all the 
praise and honor that are bestowed upon 
them.” 

Rev. Horace Waller, at a Conference on . 
Foreign Missions held in London recently, 
says that ‘the degradation of the wretched 
tribes of West Africa has reached a depth 
that is appalling,” and testifies to having 
seen hundreds of native girls lying in a 
state of intoxication round the wagons of 
spirit-sellers. Dr. Clarke, speaking of 
South Africa, corroborated the statement, 
but used the word ‘thousands” instead of 
hundreds. Mr. Moir, of the African Lakes 
Trading Company, wrote: “I have seen 
boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen get- 
ting their wages in rum. In fact, there 
are parts of the country in which there is 
practically no other currency. It is 
enough to arouse the most placid spirit to 
read that the merchants of Mauritius send 
their refuse rum, worthless in- any other 
market, to the recently converted island of 
Madagascar, and, despite the entreaties of 
rulers and people, force upon them a 
trade which has done much to nullify the 
work of the Christian missionaries.” 








YOUR HOUSE ON FIRE, 


Not the house of wood, or brick, or stone, in 
which you live, but your bodily tenement ma 
be in terrible danger from smouldering fire whi 

ou make no effort to quench. The great danger 

m impure blood is that it debilitates the sys- 
tem, and the digestive organs grow weak and in- 
active. Hood’s Sarsaparilla combines the best 
kidney and liver invigorators, with the best al- 
teratives and tonics, ail from the vegetable 54 
dom, carefully and understandingly prepared in 
a concentrated form. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enricheg the blood, and tones up the system, giv- 
ing the whole body vitality, and effectually 
guarding it against the attacks of disease. 





THe headquarters for bathing suits are truly at 
124 Tremont Street, where Freeman & Gray have 
in stock the most complete and finest array of 
suits ever shown in this city. They have an en- 
tirely new stock of the latest fashions and at 
very reasonable prices. It is best to examine 
this stock before proceeding elsewhere. 





Lapies visiting Boston should examine the 
choice stock of kid, suede, summer dogskin, 
belge, taffeta, and pure silk gloves, at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





How and Where to Successfully 
SHOP BY MAIL. 


. + can shop by mail as easily and successfully 
as in person if you only know how and where. 

The ‘‘where” depends upon you. It should be 
just where you can shop to best advantage. We 
oy in a claim for Buffalo. It’s a wonderful city. 
t grows Presidents. It gives $100,000 to chain 
Niagara. It is cobwebbed with railroads, the ship- 
ping and receiving point of the States and Canada, 
the key to the great Babylon that lies beyond. 
There’s no reasonable reason why it shouldn’t put 
in a claim for your trade if it can serve you as well 
as the other cities. 

Right here in Buffalo—where you'd least expect it 
—is one of the most complete and the most economi- 
cal mail-order systems in the country. There’s noth- 
ing limited about it either. It reaches every State. 

his is “how’’ to make it serviceable to you. You 
send 10 cents for a specimen number of THE FASH- 
10N MAGAZINE (it gives nothing away, there'd be 
noend toit). That Magazine is its means of conver- 
sation with you. First get that, then write a letter 
for samples and prices. 

Those prices will do the business with you. You 
have it there. You can afford them wherever you 
are, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

THE FASHION MAGAZINE is an illustrated month- 
ly of from 40 to 60 large pages. 

Its price by the year is $1.00. It costs more’n that 
to print, but we’ve certain advantages in making it, 
and advertisers partly pay for it. 


BARNES, HENGERER & CO., 
256-268 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


GLOVES 


For Travelling, Riding, Driving, and Gloves for all 
occasions, 


AT “THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET, 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING 
SUIT 





ats, ‘Shoes ete. IZES. 
a 
Si fiesta? Sects eaectebies 


New Store, New Goods, Reasonable Prices. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont Street, 


OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHUROH. 
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TO A FRIEND 


On Her Arrival at the “First Corner,” 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


The summer days on shining wing 
Pass with a wondrous fleetuess, 
And, stooping, kies our rosebud fair, 

Of undeveloped sweetness. 


I wish you joy, and pray you, friend, 
Be not to-day a mourner, 

Though Time, in sudden frolic, seize, 
And whirl you round a corner. 


I, who have travelled long this way 
Of many turns, can sing you 

A few, of numberiess delights, 
That spinsterhood may bring you. 


“A home?” Why, what a question, dear! 
I wonder that you ask it; 

A hundred homes will welcome you— 
With needle and work-basket. 


“The prattle sweet of baby-tongues?’’ 
Fear not that this will fail you; 

Sit down in blissful solitude, 
A manly voice will hail you: 


‘*Here, Sis, you've nothing else to do, 
No care your forehead creases, 

Just stay with us, and teach and tend 
Your nephews aad your nieces.” 


The church that loves the good Saint Paul, 
Who wrote of ‘‘well” and “better,” 

Will gladly fill her hands with work 
Who heeds him to the letter. 


At toh you A. tly 
Shall bloom against the wall, 
Yet ready be to serve the guests, 
If honored with a call. 


Tall lads and lasses, wondering, 
As May might at December, 

Will whisper: ‘Why, I knew her long 
Ago as I remember.” 


Your Sabbath class shall grow before 
Your eyes the while you teach them; 
Or, if you sigh for heathen lands, 
The church may help you reach them. 





You may dream dreams of winning fame 
In world of art or letters; 

If only you will wake in time 
To serve your friends in fetters. 


For who shall do the extra work, 
And fill the vacant places, 

And make amends continual 
For lacking in the graces, 


If not the favored members of 
Our honored sisterhood, 

Who love to hear our brethren say, 
“I know she’s very good?” 


Now, if this prospect do not please, 
And heart and fancy capture, 
If, viewing it, you do not feel 
The due amount of rapture, 
Consider well, while here you stand, 
A-blush, at the first corner : 
This poem you may call, at will, 
A welcome or @ warner. 


a 


MORNING ROSES. 





BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





O roses, glowing in this amber bowl} 

O roses, gleaming in your happy dew! 
I would I had some roses in my soul 

As beautiful as you. 


Such thoughts as children think in holy mood; 
= Such thoughts as infants’ guardian forms of light, 
Or purest maidens dream, in solitude, 

Should be my roses white. 


Stirrings of hope and joy as fair as brides; 

Such thoughts as victor souls in Heaven think; 
Musing with saints with vision satisfied, 

Should be my roses pink. 


With flaming zeal and infinite desire ; 
With brave renewal after blight of woe; 
With strong endeavor and celestial fire, 
My golden rose should glow. 
A wise new plan for helping men forlorn; 
A sympathy of great compassion bred; 
A warmth of love from suffering nobly born, 
Should be my roses red. 


Had I such blossoms blooming in imy soul, 
How gladly would I pluck them for my King, 
And bring them, brimming o’er Life’s golden bowl, 


A morning offering. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


HELIOTROPE. 
BY CORINNE ROCKWELL. 


I had finished my ride by rail from Den- 
ver to B——, but was still several miles 
from my destination—an obscure little 
town, off the line of the railroad, and 
reached by way of stage-coach. As I 
stood on the platform of the bare little sta- 
tion, watching the receding train, [ be- 
came aware that I was the only passenger 
set down at this point. This did not trouble 
me in the least, however, as I am an inde- 
pendent old maid of forty-five, friendly in 
disposition, and not at all given to timid- 
ity. 

{next looked around for the stage, and 
found it waiting at the other side of the 
station. I quickly chose the seat beside 
the driver on top of the coach, as I wished 
to enjoy to the utmost the beautiful Sep- 
tember afternoon. The driver was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, fair-haired young fel- 
low, with a refined face, and no bravado 
im his manner. “Not at all like the tradi- 
tional stage-driver,” was my thought. He 
answered my question concerning the 
stage with a respectful “yes, ma'am,” 
helped me carefully to my seat, climbed 
to*his own, and) we started on the long 
rider, | 13 

For the first mile or two the horses went 
briskly, ahd the dtive? atid [ exdtianged a 
few desultory remarks about the weather, 
country and like topics, and then relapsed 








into silence, my companion occasionally 
whistling softly and gazing off toward the 
distant hills with a smile on his handsome 
face as if his thoughts pleased him: Pres- 
ently we came to a belt of woods, and the 
horses instinctively slackened their pace to 
enjoy the shade. The coolness was dell- 
cious. The driver took off bis broad hat 
with an air of relief, and I took my hand- 
kerchief from my satchel, to remove some 
of the dust of travel from my face. fT have 
always liked delicate perfumes, and, on a 
journey especially, make a point of always 
having a drop of some dainty extract in 
my handkerchief, as an antidote for the 
nauseous sniell of car-smoke.. As 1 wiped 
my dusty face, the driver turned suddenly, 
and asked soOméwhat bashfully, ‘Isn't 
that heliotrope perfumery you have there, 
ma‘am ?” 

f assented, rather surprised, and he 
said apologetically, ‘I suppose you think 
it’s queer that I should know it, but a bit 
of that did a good deal for me once.” 

I saw that he felt communicative (the 
young folks always seem to feel that. I’m 
their friend, bless them !), so I said, ‘*Tell 
me about it.” 

‘*[ don’t suppose it'll seem much to you,” 
he suid, the color brightening the tan on 
his cheek, *‘but it was a day in my life that 
I won't forget soon. 

*T aint a native Westerner. I used to 
live in Massachusetts. My own folks died 
when I[ was a little chap, and [ lived with 
my uncle. I had a first-rate home, but I'd 
read so much about the West, and how 
easy you could get rich, and all that, that 
{ thought there was more of a chance for 
me here than at home. Then,” his color 
deepened, ‘‘after I was engaged to Alice, 
of course, | wanted more than ever to do 
well, and make a good home for her.” 

‘Of course,” [ said. 

‘*Yes, ma’am. And Alice is worth what 
any one could do for her. She—well, she 
isn’t acting pious and goody all the time, 
but a fellow can’t know her and be mean 
or sneaky. I can’t just explain it, but she 
makes you feel as though you wanted to 
be just as square as you could without 
saying anything about it. Then she’s 
just as independent and encouraging and 
cheerful as she can be, too; I tell you, it 
pays to have a girl like her think well of 
you! 

**Well, Alice always had some of that 
perfumery about her, when [ was there, 
so I got to know it pretty well, and one 
day just before I left, 1 asked her what it 
was, and she said ‘heliotrope.’ I’ve always 
remembered it. 

‘*When I got out here, of course I didn’t 
find things as easy as [expected. I went 
to Denver and stayed about a week look- 
ing for work, and couldn’t find any. Then 
my money began to give out, and I got 
low-spirited. I got a letter from Alice 
that cheered me some, but it didn’t bring 
work. One day some one told me to try 
for a stage-driver’s place; it was nice 
work through the summer, and I could be 
looking up something better at the same 
time. 

‘I was used to horses, and thought it 
was a good plan, sol went to the stage- 
office down at B——, to see the boss abont 
it. He was a sharp-looking man, and 
asked lots of questions. I was pretty sure 
he didn’t want me, but some one called 
him out while we were talking and he left 
me alone a moment. I looked around the 
office and the first thing I saw was a big 
roll of greenbacks lying on the desk. 
There was a window open right behind the 
desk, and a train due at the station in five 
minutes. I knew I could take that money 
and get safely away before he came back. 
Of course [ wouldn’t have thought of it if 
I'd been myself, but I was hungry and tired 
and discouraged, and it was too much for 
me. Quick as a wink I was over by the 
desk, picked up the bills, and opened my 
coat to slip them in my vest pocket, when 
all of a sudden I got just a whiff of helio- 
trope—and I dropped those bills as if I’d 
been shot. It was from Alice’s letter in 
my pocket, and I felt as if she’d been right 
there and seen me. I felt like a regular 
scoundrel, and [ sneaked back to my chair 
and sat down, wondering how I’d ever got 
low enough to want to steal, and fairly 
seeing the hurt look that would be in 
Alice’s eyes if she knew. Pretty soon the 
man came back, and said he’d decided to 
hire me, and would put mé on this route. 
I’ve been here four months now, and this 
is my last trip. I’ve had a first-rate posi- 
tion in an office offered me, and I hope I'll 
keep going up till 1 can go back for Alice. 
Queer, wasn’t it, that a little thing like 
that should make a turning-point in a fel- 
low’s life?” 
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AN INGENIOUS GIRL. 


An ingenious girl hit upon an ingenious 
method of self-support. Some time ago, 
she was bitten by the amateur photograph- 
ic mania and became an adept at catching 
picturesque views. With one of those 
clever little detective cameras she amused 
herself whenever her fancy led her about 








the city, picking up here an old apple- 


woman, with skirts fluttering and cape 
bonnet blown back by an unkindly breeze, 
there a ragged news girl with her bundle 
of papers, yon a group of babies tumbling 
on the grass in the park and somewhere 
élsé an [talian Woman with huge bag of 
stale crusts balanced on her head, fall of 
artistic possibilities, The girl had some- 
thing of an artist’s tempe t, and 
though she could neither paint nor draw, 
she had an eye for the essential features 
of a picture and for what would or would 
not cotnpose well. Many of her photo- 
graphs were really pictures, and being 
caught instantaneously preserved all the 
spirit and action and freshness of life. An 
artist friend saw them one day and to her 
surprise offered to buy half a dozen of the 
best for suggestions forstudio work. Two 
ov three days’ dwelling upon the idea thus 
given her bore fruit. She was in want of 
money, and resolved to turn what had been 
play into work. She and her camera are 
vut every sunny morning, from ten 
o’clock until three nowadays, and an hour 
in the ‘‘dark room” of an evening brings 
out some of the characteristic scenes of 
city life transferred to her negatives and 
ready to be transformed into cash. Her 
work has quite a vogue among the studios, 
and clever suggestions are often taken 
from it. She finds her best market for 
figure pieces, an attitude, a smile, an ex- 
pression often serving as a revelation of 
some queer phase of humanity, ard supply- 
ing the missing somewhat that somebody 
wanted to incorporate into a picture. 
Sometimes an artist gives her a com- 
mission, naming the subject he is at work 
upon, and asking her to bring in all the 
hints upon it that she can tind.—EZliza 
Putnam Heaton. 





MR. WIMPLE’S TEAQHERS. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 





Mr. Wimple was a kind-hearted man, a 
generous provider in his family, and above 
all, a professor of religion. 

Bat like legions of other men who, per- 
haps, are kind-hearted enough, and make 
suitable provision for the needs of their 
families, and belong to the church, Mr. 
Wimple was given to exhibiting not a 
little impatience when domestic matters 
failed to glide along as smoothly as might 
be desired. Then his speech only too 
often, when addressing his wife, was not 
characterized by that couriesy he would 
have observed in speaking to other ladies ; 
and although Mr. Wimple was in utter 
ignorance of the fact, his four children, 
Willie, Margie, Bessie and Nellie, were in 
great danger of fearing their father more 
than they loved him. 

So insidious, however, are the habits of 
fault-finding and impatience, they fasten 
themselves upon a person almost before 
he is aware of it. But parents often man- 
age to destroy their entire influence for 
good, even where they desire to do the 
best they can for their children, by yield- 
ing to these great disturbers of family 
peace and union. 

One morning, as John, the hired man, 
was driving Mr. Wimple to the station, he 
told him that he thought some repairs 
were needed at the barn. The roof leaked 
badly, and some of the hay was in danger 
of spoiling from the water which had 
soaked into it already. 

Mr. Wimple, who was in the habit of 
remaining in the city all day, said that if 
it were possible, he would come home 
early in the afternoon and look around. 
But as it was uncertain whether he could 
get away, John needn’t drive over to the 
depot for him; he would walk to the 
house. 

And Mr. Wiwple did return early, as he 
had hoped to do; but as he had taken 
lunch in the city, he repaired at once to 
the barn and to the loft. 

As he stood there taking a quiet survey, 
John looked in, but having seen nothing 
of his master, concluded he had not been 
able to return early, and set oft for some 
field work. 

In a few moments the four children 
trooped into the wide barn, a favorite 
place for sport, and as it was evident they 
had come for an afternoon of play, Mr. 
Wimple kept perfectly still, wondering if 
it was not a providential thing that he 
was going to overhear them without their 
knowing anything of his presence. 

It appeared that it was. : 

“Now,” said Willie, ‘Ill be the father, 
and Margie be the mother, and Nellie can 
be our little girl, and Bessie must play 
she was Bridget.” 

“Why can’t Margie be the father?’ 
asked little Nellie. . 

““Who ever heard of a girl’s being the 
father!” cried Willie. “What put that 
into your head, Miss Nellie?”. ., 

“Oh, I only thought Margie wouldn’t 
seem so much like a truly papa,” the child 
replied. 

The man in the hay-loft pricked up his 
ears at this reply,, which certainly ad- 
mitted of an uncomplimentary meaning, 

Pretty soon the make-believe house- 
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keeping was well under way, Willie being 
duly installed as father, Margie as mother. 

“William,” began Margie, ‘*I wish you'd 
please give me a little money; I want to 
buy some things for the house.” 

“What things?” replied William, in his 
usuaivoice. «s— 

“Oh,” cried Margie, ‘‘you musta’t speak 
like yourself that way; you must speak 
growly, like papa does.” 

_ “Well,” said William, speaking as gruff- 
ly as possible, ‘I gave you money only 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Margie, meek- 
ly. 
“*Here’s five dollars,” growled William ; 

***course I’m willing to give you all the 
money you want, but do try not to ask for 
it always just as [’m going out of the 
house!” 

The very words Mr. Wimple had said to 
his wife the day before! ‘‘What ears 
children have, to be sure!” he reflected. 

Just then there seemed to be some diffi- 
culty between Nellie, the little girl, and 
Bessie, who was now Bridget. 

‘*What's that confounded racket in the 
kitchen?” screamed William, the father 
pro tem. 

‘*Goodness!” thought Mr. Wimple, ‘is 
that the way my strong, hasty speech 
sounds to my children? and when did my 
boy hear me express myself in such lan- 
guage!” 

“Oh, that child is only begging for 
something Bridget thinks she ought not 
to have,” replied Mamma Margie. 

Willie flew to the door of the supposed 
kitchen. 

“Here, you, Nellie,”-he cried out at the 
top of his lungs, ‘don't you let me hear 
*nother sound out of your mouth to-day! 
you hear [” 

**Ye-e-s, papa,” said the pretended child, 
as if frightened nearly to death. 

‘Well, verily, my portrait is a charm- 
ing one,” again concluded the listener in 
the hay-loft. 

Then Nellie, finding her make-believe 
father had gone to the city, went to the 
mamma for comfort. 

“Oh, dear!” she began, “papa is so 
cross, and scolds so, I almost wish”——. 

But Margie turned on her child witha 
withering look, and stern decision in her 
voice. 

‘*Hush!” she said, ‘not a word against 
your father, not a single word! Who gets 
all your food and clothes, and buys all we 
have, I should like to know, little Miss 
Wimple?”’ 

**He does,” said the child sulkily. 

‘“*Then what do you think?” 

‘I think he’s—cross,” persisted Nellie. 

‘‘Nellie Wimpje!” said the mimic mam- 
ma in awful tones; ‘‘you go sit in that 
chair five hours for insistin’ upon it your 
papa's cross!” 

*Oh,” said Bessie, poking her head in 
from the kitchen quarter, and forgetting 
her character of Bridget; ‘‘mamma made 
me go to bed before papa came home for 
stickin’ to it he was cross; she didn’t make 
me sit in a chair five hours. But I don’t 
care, I got punished for telling the truth,” 
she added, in a tone of satisfaction at be- 
ing able to speak her mind without fear of 
detection. 

‘*Well, I aint got any bed to send her 
to,” replied Margie; ‘besides, Miss Brid- 
get, you’d better remember where you be- 
long, and not be poking your nose in the 
nursery.” 

Mr. Wimple remembered that a night or 
two before, his daughter Bessie was in bed 
when he got home, and to his impatient 
query, ‘*‘What ails her now?” his wife had 
only replied that she was sent to bed for 
talking improperly, and he had asked 
nothing further, feeling really relieved 
that the child was not sick. 

But “Bridget” vanished just as John, the 
man, appeared on the scene. 

‘‘An’ hasn’t ye father come yet?” he 
asked. ‘‘He was to come on the noon train.” 

“Truly ?” asked Willie. 

‘*Por sartain; he must be at the house 
now, I believe,” said John. 

‘*Oh dear!" said Willie pettishly, ‘‘then 
all our fun’s spoiled !” 

‘Well, anyway,” said Margie after a 
minute of doleful silence, “let us go on 
with our play till he comes, then we’ll 
skip.” 

“*No,” said Willie in a disappointed tone, 
‘if papa’s coming home early, I’m going 
off to play with the rest of thefellers. It’s 
no use, if I stay here, Ill do something or 
ruther that’s wrong first thing. Too bad! 
we were in for a first-rate time.” 

Great tears stood in Mr. Wimple’s eyes 
as he watched his pretty son stroll off in 
the direction of a little friend’s home, 
while the three little girls walked off in the 
directian of the orchard. 

‘“*Is it possible!” he fairly groaned; ‘*‘is 
it possible my very name falls like a wet 
pall on my dear children’s ears! and.is my 
wife, Margaret, obliged to defend me eyen 
in the face of a truth unfitly spoken? 
What am I doing! Can it be my only boy 
Willie leaves his home and the safe com- 
panionship of his pure little sisters to avoid 
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encountering my growly voice! I think, 
took yourself in hand! Better let your 
bright, observing children bé your teach. 
ers, and regard in time the mortifying les. 
son they have taught.” — 

About that time a little boy over tn the 

village died. He was not the child of par. 
ents they knew very well, but fora long 
time Mrs, Wimple thought the event made 
a powerful impression on her husband’; 
mind. For from that day forth he was an 
altered man in his family, and it was not 
long’ before he knew his childten loveq 
more than they feared him. 
- And tifs rare wife, Margaret, was a cher- 
ished and happy woman indeed; but not 
until years afterwards did. Mr, Wimple te) 
her how, one afternoon, his four children 
suddenly became his teachers.—Goldey, 
Rule. 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND MATRIMONY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a great cry echoing throughout 
the land, from the press, pulpit and plat- 
form, concerning the increasing triviality 
of the matrimonial tie, and the ease and 
frequency with which it is severed. Sta- 
tistics are brought to show that divorce is 
more and wore frequent, and the case is 
eloquently deplored. But the necessity 
that is behind this destructive legal dis. 
pensation has not been duly investigated. 

A better remedy for this growing evil 
would be to remove the parasitical causes 
of separation. The sublime institution of 
marriage must be shamefully mismanaged 
to show such instability. The foundation 
needs to be shored up by some moral re- 
form. The shaky structure has been based 
upon the subjugation of woman, and its 
laws have been formulated upon the patri- 
archal plan of absolute monarchy. Does 
this well apply in a republican land? Sta- 
tistics show the contrary. 

While every other practical science has 
undergone improvement, American law 
still runs in the same narrow groove, and 
actually prides itself upon its conserva- 
tism. So long as the husband may restrain 
the wife by either moral or physical coer- 
cion, just so long will the disputed sceptre 
create contention. At first the inexpe- 
rienced girl accepts the rosy chain, as a 
mere garland of flowers, and happy in- 
deed is she who has chosen aright, and 
never feels the invisible fetters. But a 
rude hand may dash aside the lovely bloom 
and reveal the shackles that manacle her 
for life. Then, with a bitter spirit, she 
seeks redress at law and claims release. 

Other women are blinded by their appar- 
ently dependent position, and in a mistaken 
effort for amelioration, surrender them- 
selves to the highest bidder, forgetting, if 
they ever knew, that annexation for pro- 
tection is always fatal to freedom. 

Matrimonial dissension is often a natural 
rebellion against wrong. While a woman 
is placed by marriage in a position of sub- 
jugation, and while her husband may ex- 
ert superior power, he is often tempted to 
abuse his prerogative, and a revolt ensues, 
Women generally yield to love and kind- 
ness, but ill-treatment enkindles the smoul- 
dering spark of resentment. 

More good women are estranged from 
their husbands by their ignoble position of 
beggary than statistics record. When a 
woman is forced to appeal to a selfish hus- 
band for every penny she spends, she be- 
gins to dream of independence, and s0 
soon as she verifies her vision of some 
smart stroke of industry, he becomes jeal- 
ous of her success, of her possessions of 
property, and of her comparative freedom. 

But equal suffrage will uphold the co- 
partnership of marriage. It will strength- 
en the institution, instead of undermining 
it. When woman shall be legally on the 
level of man, she will command his re 
spect, and receive the courtesy due to au 
equal. Fathers, brothers and husbands 
now'too often look lightly upon their fe- 
male relatives, who, in a measure, stand be- 
neath them. They are easily led to think 
that ‘women are in the right place, after 
all. But when man and woman shall be- 
come equal in practical purpose and power, 
this disparity will eease, they will rule 
hand in hand, and the reign will endure 
forever. SOPHIE M, SPRINGER. 

Chester, Pa. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS. 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A., JuLy 4, 1888. 

Prof. John Kraus and Madame Kraus- 
Boelte will conduct a normal training 
class for mothers, kindergarteners and 
teachers in the methods and practical work 
of the kindergarten, under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Kindergarten Association. 
It will be opened July 9, in Cincinnati, and 
continue six weeks. 

Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelté 
are principals of the Seminary of Training 
for Kindergarteners, with model kinder 
garten and elementary classes in New 
York, and are recognized as the best a 
thority in this country on. kindergarte? 








education. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte comes most 
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. tem, 
chit of aibaaie Prose! 
wite of Friedrich Froebel. ‘Terms for the 
course of instruction, six weeks, five inorn- 
ings fo the week from teu to twelve 
o'clock, ten dollars. 

Circulars of information sent on appli- 


cation. Mrs. ALPHONSO TaFt, 
President Kindergarten Asso., 60 Auburn Ave. 
Miss ANNIE Laws, 





WOMEN WERE ALWAYS MEMBERS. 


A correspondent takes exception to the 
statément that prior to 1882 the National 
prohibition Party, before its fusion with 
the Home Protection Party, was com- 
posed of meh alone. She affirms that 
trom the very beginning it was a party of 
men and women, with woman suffrage as 
ove of its cardinal principles, and gives 
the following facts: 


The National Prohibition Party was or- 
ganized Sept. 1, 1869. The convention 
was held in Farwell Hall, Chicago. It 
comprised nearly five hundred delegates, 
representing twenty States. Women del- 
egates, from at least four States, were full 
sharers in the work and honor of the day. 
The committee to prepare and issue the 
call for that convention was empowered 
by a caucus of Good Templars held in 
Oswego, N. Y., on Thursday, May 25, 
1869, of which Mrs. Mattie McClellan 
Brown, of Ohio, Miss Amanda Lane, of 

husetts and Miss Amanda Way, of 
Indiana, were full and equal participators. 
The party in its inception and organiza- 
tion, therefore, was a party of men and 
women. 

The first National Nominating Conven- 
tion was held in Columbus, O., on Feb. 22, 
1872. Mrs. Janney, of Ohio, was a vice- 
president, and women delegates from four 
or more States, on perfect equality with 
the men delegates, participated in its delib- 
erations. The woman sufirage fm met 
with opposition, but was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, as it has been ever 
since. The word “reform” was incorpo- 
rated in the party name in that year. 

It would do Injustice to the pioneers 
who have for thirteen years been faithfully 
standing for an independent party action 
which should include women, to say that 
a fusion “*between the Prohibition Reform 
Party and the Home Protection Party was 
made in 1882 on the basis of the mainte- 
nance of woman suffrage as one of the 
fundamental principles of the party.” 
Neither the ‘‘Home Protection Party,” so 
called, (which includes the Lake Bluff 
Convocation) nor the National Liberator 
movement for independent party action 
under Robert W. Nelson, both of which 
combined with the “Prohibition Reform 
Party” in August, 1882, brought any 
stronger woman suffrage sentiment into 
the party than was there before. ‘‘Fuaion” 
did not add woman suffrage to prohibition 
in the party policy, because the founds- 
tion of this independent political action 
was built in the very outset on the dual 
principle. The team started with two 
horses nineteen years ago, and, as Miss 
Willard says: ‘*They will go together if 
we drive.” 

Grand men and women have been doing 
a practical work for woman suffrage in 
the organization and growth of the Prohi- 
bition Party, which deserves warm com- 
mendation and praise from all pioneers in 
the woman suftrage reform. Nowhere is 
to be found a more live, healthy and en- 
thusiastic agitation on the question, or a 
more promising growth of sentiment than 
in this political movement. 

A DELEGATE. 
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WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Boston, JULY 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Women arrested, who pass through the 
Municipal Court-rooms, might be taken in 
larger numbers to reformatory institutions 


' if woman of kindly sympathy and prac- 


tical common-sense could be stationed at 
the court-room every day to follow the 
cases of women. Whenever an expression 
of sorrow for the sin and a desire to reform 
is made, the case should be looked up, and 
such women be placed in care of ma- 
trons of various institutions, where cases 
should have the particular care demanded 
by its conditions. 

The woman placed in the court-room, if 
interested, will find that judges and court 
officers are kindly disposed toward the 
offenders, and in the treatment of first of- 
fences, particularly among young women, 
4 great burden would be taken from socie- 
ty it these women could be so treated that 
they would not become old offenders. In 
nO way can reformation be effected so 
quickly and permanently as by placing 
these stranded lives within a home atmos- 
Phere. One woman in the court-room, 
with permission from the judge, and with 
acquaintance with the various institutions 
of acity, could do a wonderfal work in 
turning the tide of life, which, without 
Suidance, generally has drifted into pit- 

The women’s organizations of a 
city could, by combining, do this work 
Very thoroughly. The woman placed at 
the court should be paid and sustained by 
the officers of associations engaged in this 
line of work. 

Such 4 plan is practical, and would sup- 
Plement, in a very thorough manner, the 
Police matron work which is being done in 
*0 many States, 

ri Marion A. MCBRIDE. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE STORY OF THE LILIEs, 


BY MIS$ L. B. HUMPHREY. 


Out. among ‘the reeda, close by a bank 
of alders, lived a family of Pond Lilies. 

In the rich, soft mud at the bottom of 
the pond, Mother Pond Lily sat at home. 
Not a desirable place, you and I would 
thiok, but just the place for a Pond Lily; 
and Mrs. P. was in the habit of remarking 
that she was thankfal to be rooted in so 
pleasant a spot—she was sure she cuuld 
never exist in such soil.as her cousin did, 
who lived in a sandbank across the chan- 
nel, very much crowded upon by the ple- 
beian yellow Dog Lily. ; 

‘It will be impossible for her to raise 
such a family as mine promises to be,” 
said this mother with pardonable pride. 

They were a promising family; and 
though as yet only buds, they grew day 
by day, breathed the air, felt the warm 
sunlight, and floated round and round as 
far as their stems would let them. 

They could swing round quite a circle, 
for Mrs. Pond Lily was a good-humored 
mother and tied her children to her side 
with a good long apron string, but she 
kept a very firm hold of one end. 

This family might have been among the 
happiest, but as usual, some of its members 
were discontented. 

One of them, Bold Bud, was a grumbler, 
and when the wind blew, raising little 
waves and making the Lily Children dance 
right merrily, instead of laughing and 
dancing with the rest, he growled out that 
his brothers jostled him, that he wanted 
to be quiet. 

And when the pond was still he com- 
plained that it was “so stupid.” When 
the sun shone it scorched him and he dove 
under the water in a pet; and when it was 
cloudy his complaint took a still more 
dismal tone. 

On one point, however, Bold Bud had 
always the same mind-——the mind to float 
oft independently and see the world on 
his own hook. **No, my child,” said his 
mother, ‘this is the place for you. God 
placed you here to grow into a beautiful 
flower; that is your mission. When you 
are old enough, you can open your eyes 
and see the wonderful sky and green 
earth. Until then be patient.” 

But Bold Bud was conceited and wil- 
ful. He thought to himself, ‘‘I guess I 
know what I want.” So one night he 


coaxed a mischievous tadpole to gnaw off 


the stem which held him and away he 
floated into the channel. 

Oh! but it was delightful sailing so fast 
with the current, faster and faster. ‘See 
how smart I am,” thought this Bold Bud. 
“Others may stay in a miserable mud hole 
all their lives if they choose—not I!°’ But 
soon it began to go too fast for comfort. 
Bold Bud was whirled round and round 
until dizzy. There was a terrible roar 
which seemed to make the waters tremble. 
In vain Bold Bud tried to catch at a cliff. 
He was swept over the dam and broken on 
the rocks below. That was the end of 
Bold Bud. 

The Tiny Bud of the family always lay 
close under the bank. She only got the 
sun on one side and that made her grow 
out of shape, but she seemed all the more 
sweet-tempered for her misfortune, and 
the Lily Mother loved her best of all, and 
tried to make her strong and comely. 

“Shall I never be handsome?” sighed 
Tiny Bud. 

‘**You will smell very, very sweet,” 
said the mother. And Tiny Bud was sat- 
isfied, for she thought, ‘‘I shall be loved 
for my fragrance if not for my beauty. I 
will be as happy and cheerful as I can, 
that I may grow sweeter and sweeter.” 

But the Lily Children that I wished 
especially to introduce to you grew side 
by side in the broad sunlight, and every 
evening found them grown a little larger. 

‘*When shall [ open?” said one of them, 
Silly Bud by name. “I do wish to see 
myself in white and gold.” 

‘*Have patience,” said the mother over 
and over again. ‘The longer you wait, 
the more beautiful you will be.” But 
Silly Bud would not be patient. She tried 
to flutter her petals open more and more 
every day. 

‘You will repent it,” said the mother. 
“The half-grown bud makes a miserable 
flower. Laugh and dance and grow with 
the rest. I will be sure to tell you when 
it is time to open.” ; 

But the constant ery of Silly Bud was, 
“Let me, please let me, be a flower to- 
day !” 

At last; quite worn out, Mrs. P. said she 
might be a flower if she would, if only to 
be a warning to her brothers and sisters. 

It was a chilly morning when Silly Bud 
began to open her outer leaves. 

She burst them rudely, for they were 
not yet ready to unclose, and the edge of 
one was torn. At last one by one, her 
petals slowly spread, but when Silly Bud 
léoked in the water to see herself, these 
were not so white as she had expected, nor 





was her heart so yellow. -The sky she 
had longed to see was not beautiful, be- 
ing leadep instead of blue. The trees were 
not so green, the 8 only twittered, and, 
worse} than all, a keen wind swept over 
the water, making the timid young Silly 
Bud shiver in her white dress. 

‘This is a most miserable world,” she 
sobbed. ‘I have been deceived.” The 
mother felt too sorry for her foolish child 
to say, “I told you so.” All day long she 
shivered and repined, and at the approach 
of night was glad to shut up her leaves 
and wearily sink to sleep—never, never to 
wake again. 

But the last Lily Child had trusted that 
a Mother Lily is wiser than her Buds, 
and so waited cheerfully, until one morn- 
ing, just as the sun rose over the water, 
her glossy outer leaves parted, showing 
pink edges like lips of shells, then the 
gleam of white between them more and 
more, until there looked up to the sun 
the Queen of flowers, with row on row of 
dazzling white petals, growing more and 
more creamy to the centre till they reached 
the heart of gold. 

How she flashed back the sun’s ‘‘good 
morning” from her crown of water-drops! 
How glorious the sky looked to her that 
beautiful morning! how white the clouds! 
how green the trees! how the birds sang 
to welcome her! and what a fragrance she 
sent up in her gratitude! It was worth 
waiting for to be such a flower. All day 
long she rejoiced in the sunshine, and 
when evening came folded up her sweet- 
ness and was rocked to sleep by the 
waves. The next morning saw her al- 
most as bright as new, and while she was 
still fresh, a boy came wading in and 
pulled her from the mother root. A little 
sorrow she felt, but no regret. She was 
going now to fulfil her mission, to delight 
some human eye. It was for this her 
beauty had been given. So she rejoiced 
as she went into the basket with her mates, 
and rejoiced still more as she was placed 
in a glass dish by a sick girl’s pillow. 
She spread her leaves and looked her pur- 
est, and smiled her sweetest, and when at 
night the poor girl closed her eyes on 
earth to open them in heaven, the beauti- 
ful Lily went with her in memory, so 
sharing her immortality.— Selected. 








Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens pay appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

*‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in ne I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 






Bones, which, owing to the 
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.] large variety of sizes, all ages can in shaping, the 
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PATENTED 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to 


we will exchange or refund money, if returned in 
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> DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
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ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
Se peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
‘auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 
ies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate iw g can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS. in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TD. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 

















Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. 1t uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oil for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheapewan yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing 
ton Street and see them. Manu r by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 
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We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 


DRESS, 
Twelve Numbers, to 


any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
= Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 
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Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 














THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its de ents of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, juctading Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
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cooking and serving. All the I and delicacies 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 daze. No Pay cured. 
3 DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
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SARAH A. COLBY. 
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Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of 


mds. Full course for both sexes. 
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d a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
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WARD H. MAG LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
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and practical instruction in d 
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sary, Prof, MARIE J. MEnCIS sp ae 
Throop Bt., Chic , De : one 


, Chicago, Il, 
Pror WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








Chronic diseases a spectalty. Also a thoro - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously is 
one of the best remedial agencies for man nic 


diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in h tice 
successfully for my years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal cape 
~i yy == mate so onder. Oliee hours, 
exce e ening: 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A th: 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring 
rms. For further ladestantion nédbase eva 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........-sseese0s $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.........+.++« ereseccees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-sseseeseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Seasaatlen Peseccccccccccecece cocccccccesce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures Quisses, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and in Wwe ly to 

EMILY BLACK » M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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-DE. ZAKRZEWSKA’S EXPERIENCE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Every woman who is either earning a 
livelihood herself, or interested in women's 
effuits, should thank Dr. Marie Zak- 
rzewska for her letter in your paper of 
June 23. Certainly successful women in 
every field will endorse her words, and 
more especially what she says with regard 
to that most essential element of all suc- 
cess—early training; ‘ta good business 
training from early youth.” If we could 
but impress this one truth on struggling, 
aspiring, energetic women to-day, it would 
be more prolific of good results than any 
encouragement we can give in the shape of 
the example of those who have won suc- 
cess. The most fortunate woman, who may 
appear to haye gone on without pause from 
one point of vantage to another, in whose 
career has been, apparently, no failure, 
would be the first to acknowledge how 
much was due to early business habits,— 
punctuality, order, method, self-forgetful- 
ness, attention to detail, disregard of dis- 
comfort, care of physical health, avoid- 
ance of excitement, and abstinence from 
self-indulgent luxuries. ‘The pitiful fact 
io the lives of thousands of deserving 
women is their inability to realize the 
meaning of steady, persistent regularity 
in daily routine work, the need of con- 
stant, unremitting effort, of method, and 
of that absorption in business or profes- 
sional interest that shall entirely eclipse 
petty personal vanities and conceits— 
which shall raise them above selfishness, 
and include that altruistic regard for the 
success of others in their own line, which 
is the key-note of business or professional 
success. Women, by the inherited tenden- 
cies of years of domestic subservience, are 
upfortunately apt to take one-sided and 
small-souled views of life; they rush en- 
thusiastically in pursuit of any given ob- 
ject, ignoring, in their eagerness, the thou- 
sand issues it involves; thus they enter 
the fields of labor, handicapped by their 
very virtues, unfitted for that caluw, im- 
personal consideration of facts and events 
which is essential to success. This is one 
reason why women make such warm par- 
tisans, and yet often such poor leaders; 
why they are so often justly condemned 
for want of logic; why they do not suc- 
ceed oftener. They need, above every- 
thing, ballast; and that is best attained by 
business habits, and includes the moral 
courage which can only find expression 
where there is positive assurance of per- 
fect equipment for the work. 

Dr. Zakrzewska talks of thirty-six years 
of professional work—with ten years of 
indefatigable labor, unselfish, exhausting, 
apparently profitiess labor as a prelimi- 
nary. If every woman, desirous of success, 
would strive, before entering a given field, 
to realize what that means of training and 
discipline, we should hear less of failures, 
and more of that triumph of womanhood 
which is already the most marked feature 
of our century. JANET RUNTZ REES. 

Stamford, Conn., July 7, 1888. 
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LETTER FROM MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JULY 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

What shall women do in the coming 
campaign? All they can, I think, to 
awaken political conscience in men of all 
parties. The personal character of the 
Republican candidate for the presidency 
warrants the hope that the discussions in- 
cident to the campaign will be limited to 
principles and policies, and will offer little 
temptation to personulities. ‘This state of 
things is favorable to the agitation of the 
woman suffrage question. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, homeward 
bound from the National Republican Con- 
vention, stopped to make me a brief visit, 
and together we paid our respects to Gen. 
Harrison, who, with his amiable wife, re- 
ceived us most cordially. The General is 
a conservative, cautious man, and we did 
not expect him to commit himself in favor 
of the political equality of women. We, 
however, thought it worth while after- 
wards to send him the following letter : 


Gen. BENJAMIN HARRISON: 

Dear Sir : —The representatives of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association respectfully ask 
you to consider the follow facts: 

The first plank in the aaepren by the 

blican convention recently held in Chicago, 
entitled ‘‘The Purity of the Ballot,” reaffirms 
party “No the personal rights and liberties of 
_ an r ts) 
States and Territories in the 

1% the supreme and sov- 
wtal citizen, rich or poor, 
or foreign- white or black, to cast 


they are here ex may be found in every 
of resol ad by the National 
Woman Suffrage since its organiza- 
tion. The odverren ey renee putinae wool 
are nary cerane ukine be teeta toe 
So above wf ye this eo 
fitting enumeration, 
antithesis, of the classes into which citizens are 
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t appears to us tbat the application of Repub- 
lican principles which we seek mas be in har. 
mony with your own inherited tendencies. One 
the history of the English-speaking 
during the last two and a half centuries, 

their struggles for conscience and freedom’s 
sake, must deem it a matter of course that by 
this time the sense of individual responsibility 
has become strong even in the hearts of women ; 
and the descendant of one who, in the name of in- 
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the divine right of sex, and the 
involved in this doctrine which 
eo thatthe uation suggested by this 
appeal ail command from you the attention 
which its importance merits, we subscribe our- 
selves, Yours, with high esteem, 

Susan B. ANTHONY, 

May Wricut SEwaLl. 

INDIANAPOLIS, June 30. 

If all the woman suffrage organizations 
of the country, and every individual suf- 
fragist, would send the Republican presi- 
dential candidate a similar letter, it would 
have at least one good result. It would 
give Gen. Harrison some idea of the num- 
bers of the suffragists. Men uninformed 
upon this subject invariably underrate the 
spread and popularity of suffrage senti- 
ments, and many a political leader would 
be converted to this cause merely by know- 
ing how many people believe in the justice 
of woman suffrage. 

During the past week our city has been 
in a hubbub of delight. Torpedos and 
other small explosives, tin-horns and fire- 
works have been in constant service. Yet, 
in the midst of this deafening din and 
blinding dazzle, men will continue to tell 
us that to give women the ballot would be 
to introduce passion into politics and to 
transfer the State from the sway of man’s 
calm reason to that of woman's unreliable 
emotion. Alas, for the logical sex, when 
it is reduced by campaign necessities to 
stating its syllogisms through whistles, 
gongs, and tin-horns! 

May WriGaT SEWALL. 
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WOMEN as “SOLDIERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Recently I had occasion to take part in 
a discussion of the threadbare argument 
against the right of women to vote—the 
fact that they do not bear arms, or rather 
their incapacity to do so,—and although 
the subject has been brought before the 
readers of the JOURNAL on more than one 
occasion, the following may offer some 
new weapon against befogged obscurants. 

In the first place, the proposition that 
women cannot fight in war is utterly 
groundless. Historical instances where 
women not only led the men to battle, but 
fought shoulder to shoulder with them, are 
too numerous and well-known to need 
repetition here. Especially is this true in 
regard to beleaguered strongholds. An- 
cient and medizval history offer ample 
proof of this statement; but, while these 
facts cannot be gainsaid, they undoubted- 
ly form more or less numerous exceptions ; 
nevertheless, the comparative rarity of 
such occurrences is not due to an inherent 
incapacity of woman to wield the sword, 
but to her constantly increasing value in 
the social organism. 

In a primitive state of development men 
and women went on the warpath with 
their families, and women formed a very 
important factor in the struggle. Witness 
the invasion of the Tartars in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Ina large 
measure this may also be applied to the 
period of transmigration. The German 
tribes, in their invasions of the Western 
Roman Empire, were frequently accom- 
panied by their families, and, as Roman 
historians testify, in case of defeat, the 


| veterans of their tried cohorts had to fight 


stubbornly to overcome the desperate re- 
sistance. of the women in charge of the 
camp. 

Generally speaking, the slur about 
women’s cowardice is hopeless non- 
sense. Under equal training, and when oc- 
casion demands, women display at least as 
much fortitude and courage bravest 
of men; in fact, they are even apt to carry 





the latter quality too far.. Any one who 
has seen women follow the hounds will 
testify how regardless of danger they are. 
More than once I have seen women over- 
ride obstacles at which most men would 
hesitate. Again, in less frivolous cases, 
as in the last great blizzard, many women 
have risked their life for the sake of others, 
and that without any compulsion or stimu- 
lus of excitement. In floods, conflagra- 
tions, during railroad disasters, epidemics, 
etc., women have demonstrated their cour- 
age and devotion. Last, though not least, 
the heroines of national revolutions are as 
exalted as their male companions. One 
has only to look at the women In the Ras- 
sian revolt. Similar examples could be 
given adinfinitum. 

As regards regular warfare, especially 
in modern times, there is no obstacle save 
one why women could not shoulder the 
musket. Any normally developed woman 
could endure the same amount of fatigue 
and privation as the average man, did her 
training correspond to his, But—and there 
area great many buts—how are our sis- 
ters educated? With boys the fundamental 
principle is preparation, physical as well 
as psychical, for a hard and continued 
struggle. With girls the fundamental 
principle, in most cases, is the complex- 
ion, or something similar, and accomplish- 
ments. However, this is a digression. 

As, in acombat, it would be criminal for 
the leading general, or even a subaltern 
officer, to endanger bis safety, most mili- 
tary leaders have to keep beyond rifle 
range at any rate. So it is with women. 
They do not, as a rule, fight in the ranks, 
i. ¢., they do not march, counter-march, 
or pull the trigger. Modern rules have 
almost entirely eliminated direct combat 
or assault, it is true, but, nevertheless, 
these have an active though indirect part 
in the struggle. Napoleon sald that three 
things are needed for waging wars— 
money, money, money. Now, in the 
wealth-saving and wealth-producing ca- 
pacity, women certainly do not play a very 
inferior réle. 

Women do not fight directly, because it 
would be criminal to endanger their lives. 
They are far too valuable to the national 
existence of any race to serve as cannons’ 
food. What influence would the loss of as 
many young women as men during the 
last rebellion have exercised on the growth 
and development of our country? The 
disaster would be irreparable. And that 
is the reason why women do not fight. 

Borys Gorow. 


“THE OLD AND NEW, FACE TO FAOE.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

What a spectacle was that at Washing- 
ton, when, on February 28, the Senate 
Comittee granted the W. C. 'T’. U. a hear- 
ing in favor of a bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the District of Columbia! Some true art- 
ist should paint it. 

Miss Willard, a picture of sacrifice in de- 
fending the home, borne up by her love 
for ‘‘bewildered boyhood and betrayed 
manhood, for hallowed Madonna groups 
where mother and child exalt to heavenly 
heights the cause of home protection,”— 
on the one side,—and on the other side that 
relic of coarse manhood that would rele- 
gate his ‘grandmother, who knew her 
place, to the kitchen beside her servant- 
girl” (exact words), and who had no more 
conception of the word ‘‘home” than has 
the master of a spaniel who would kick his 
dog back to her kennel for her pains ; these 
two, face to face, would make a picture: 

“Thus rebuked 
A kind of culprit, over-zealous hound, 
Kicked for his pains to kennel.” 

One is seeking to build a home; the 
other is looking well for his kennel. 

These poor men on the “other side” 
are to be pitied, more than blamed, ‘for 
they know not.” What this “coming 
woman” most needs now is the coming 
man. She cannot build the coming home 
without him. Many noble men are com- 
ing up to the mark of the high calling; but 
many men are not. 

Here at Washington was the old on the 
one side, and the new on the other. Pitia- 
ble blindness over against clear vision, as 
the arguments for home and for kennel 
went on, It was so pitiable, because this 
man of the past possesses so little that 
commands the affections of the woman of 
to-day. The female of the past, which 
more nearly matched her coarser mate, has 
changed into a woman. She no longer 
falls in love with atyrant. Her ‘‘door-mat 
passion” has arisen to its feet, and has de- 
veloped into a passion to succor and to save, 
not by being trampled on, but by being true 
to her womanly instincts, which can no 
longer yield to physical mastery. Her aftec- 
tions and respect are moved only by him 
who is a companion and a hero, by him 
whose gentleness is his greatness, whose 
heroism lies not in his stalking mastery 
over others, but in his mastery over himself. 
That greatness which really protects, and 
would give life; liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness even to a worm. 











The bitterest anathema huried against 
this new woman is that she will lose the 
love and respect of the opposite sex. Bit- 
ter, indeed, would this be if it were true. 
But is it not true that such men have for 
years been losing the love of women? It 
is stupid of them that they do not even 
know it. Men of the type of the “other 
side” at Washington are, to say the least, 
very unattractive to any one of the oppo- 
site sex, especially the one who ts in. his 
power. She may have a kind of love mixed 
with fear, but the full, free love founded 
on respect is a different thing: The hap- 
piest fathers and husbands, and the great- 
est men of to-day, are those who are great 
in gentleness, and who would not harm, nor 
hold in subjugation for his own selfish in- 
terests, the weakest person on the earth. 
Free to be obedient to heaven's laws is the 
only obedience an adult creature of this 
day may know, while these earthy men 
would say to womankind, ‘‘Do as I tell 
you to do.” 

Edward Everett Hale's fine essay, euti- 
tled **T'he Old and the New, Face to Face,” 
meaning the old Roman civilization, repre- 
sented by the sensual and powerful em- 
peror Nero, having come face to fave with 
the captive Paul, who represents the new 
civilization, ‘‘whose flashing eyes have 
made monarchs quail, and whose lips have 
uttered words which shall make the world 
ring,” helped to suggest this face to face 
picture at Washington. Mr. Hale’s words 
are very suggestive: “‘When the apostle 
of the new civilization spoke to the totter- 
ing monarch of the old, there was passing 
a scene which for centuries would be acted 
out upon a larger scale.” Is not this one 
of these scenes? He says, ‘‘Faith on the one 
side; expediency on the other.” So it is; 
blind expediency, human short-sighted- 
ness on the one side, faith on the other. 
This is the ever new yet ever old conflict 
between might and right. These women 
of God are called of God to do their part 
towards this great overcoming of the 
‘“‘might-is-right” way of doing things. The 
‘“lady’s function” may not all be discovered 
vet. Obedience to the right, humility be- 
fore the right, meekness in doing the right, 
are feminine qualities, and they must needs 
be incorporated into things. 

This coming man and this coming 
woman will each recognize in the other 
the ideal man and woman, and they to- 
gether will build and protect the ideal 
home, which shall be home indeed, where 
love broods and brings forth all that is 
good. It will be more than a well-kept 
kennel with the master on the outside, and 
his subject imprisoned inside, the whole 
thing kept merely for somebody’s con- 
venience. They together will go in and 
out, restored to the home as it was in 
Paradise. 

This tottering monarch at Washington, 
who would send every woman to her ken- 
nel, kicked for her pains in trying to help 
him—cannot long hold out. The fulness 
of time is eome when his throne shall be 
changed into one of justice. The right 
must have its way, and no might can resist 
it, for right will be might. 

Another old and new are face to face. 

Evanston, Iil. Mary H. HUtt. 








Ir Won’t Bake Breapv.—In other words, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 
Its proprietors tell plainly what it has done, 
submit proofs from sources of unquestioned re- 
liability, and ask you frankly if you are suffer- 
ing from any disease or affection caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood or low state of the sys- 
tem, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The experience 
of others is sufficient assurance that you will not 
be disappointed in the result. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

ounud aan never varies. A marvel of purity, 

and wholesomeness. More economical 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

ole, otal with the multitude of low- short- 

alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 

in cans. Royai Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 
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B 
ELIABLE AGENT* WANTED in every 
city, town and village in the United States, to 
‘a first-class article of merit. Goods established 
h , 


Protection to agents guaranteed. A 
Family Package Co., 75 India erie 
Central Wharf, on, Mass, Mention Paper 





THE KINDERGARTEN 
tie.t One Fear, 6200, Kindergarten Broriee ued Wop: 


. Olreulare " terms 
ICE B. STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago fit 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co Course 
School of Painting and Masic, Astronom’ Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Oab- 
{neta of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Nop sent on 4 eve 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY steve stperor aa 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 


Juvenile Department. 
Special Goods for Hot Weather, 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors: 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 

Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


me) «39 WHITTEMORE’S 
| Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 





























FOR LADIES! 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 


page monthly. 50 cents a . Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iows. 
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LUCY 8TOS 
H. B. BLAC 
ALICE 8TO) 


Dr. Emity B1 
Miss Mary E. 
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TERMS—$2.50 a 
torthree months, 
CLus RATES— 
Boston OFFIC 
are for sale and s 
The Pennsylvar 
Philadelphia, 160: 
Four weeks « 
One year on t 
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